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PAY YOUR DEBT! 
CoLauuoun was a clever journeyman painter of 
the famons Old Town of Edinburgh, very much given, 
unfortunately, to Saturday evening potations, which was 
the cause why he never found himself, poor fellow, any 
richer one Monday than another, and generally lived 
during the rest of the week in, to say the least of it, a 
very desultory manner. Jock was a long slip of a lad, 
with a bright intelligent face and a woefully battered 
hat, and the whole man of him was encased, from neck 
to heel, in one glazed suit—I was going to say, of clothes, 
but I should rather say, of oil-paint ; for, to tell the 
truth, his attire consisted rather more of the one ma- 
terial than the other. He was universally reputed as a 
very clever workman ; but, then, every body said, what 
matters it that he can make five shillings a-week more 
than any of his fellow-journeymen, if he is sure every 


Saturday, when he gets his wages, to go upon the scuff. and 
so pass the half of the week in spending, not in gaining ? 


ve supposed, fully as much scolding and raiung as ne 
could have anticipated ; but the end of the jest always was, 
that Jock got snug into some corner of Luckie’s own 
particular den, where he was regaled with a plate of 
something or other, garnishea ulways with a few last 
words of rebuke from the lady, like the droppings after a 
thunder storm, which he always contrived, however, to 
stomach with his beef, without manifesting any very 
great degree of irritation. There is something ominous 
in the act of drawing in one’s stool at the fireside of acom- 
fortable widow. It is apt to make a young man feel 
-ather ticklish, even although he may never have thought 
of her before, except as a good cook. So it was with Jock, 
and the idea might have been fatal to his visits to Luckie 
Wishart’s (for to speak the truth, she was no great beau- 
ty), if dire hunger, which tames lions, had not abso- 
lutely compelled him to continue the practice. In gene- 
ral, when Jock came in with his week’s gains, he flung 
a few shillings upon the dresser, as part payment of what 
he had ate and drank during the past few days, reserving 


Jock, however, had many good points about him; and | the rest for the bouse-royal. But, notwithstanding all 
it was, perhaps, less owing to his own dispositions than | these occasional deposits to account, his score got always 
to the influence of evil company, that he got into such she longer the longer, until it at last went fairly off at 
bad habits. He was such a good fellow that he would ‘the bottom of a cupboard door, and had to be “ brought 


at any time part his money with an old crony out of 
bread, or treat to a can or a bottle any working bro- | 
ther who had got through his money a little before him, 
and who happened to feel rather dry upon some sun-— 
shiny Wednesday. In his profession he was matchless 
at all superior kinds of work. If his employers had 
anything to do that required an extraordinary degree 
of taste or dexterity, Jock was set to it, and he invariably | 
managed it (beer and whisky aside) to their entire satis- 
faction. Jock might have long ago been foreman to 
his masters ; nay, he might have set up as a general 
artist, and, with perseverance equal to his talent, would 
have been sure to do well. But gill-stoups were his 
lions in the way, and the deceitfulness of drink had be- 
set him ; and Jock, from year to year, was just the 
same glazed dad battered, but withal rather spruce- 
looking fellow, as ever. | 
It would have been altogether impossible for any such 
man as Jock to carry on the war, if he had not had one 
howff,* above all others, where he enjoyed a little credit. | 
This was an eating-house in the Canongate, kept by one, 
Luckie Wishart, a decent widow of about forty, with 


forward” on the end of a chest of drawers. 

“ That’s a shocking bad hat you've got,” said Luckie 
to him one day, without any idea that she was anticipa- 
ting a favourite English phrase by some years. “ Of 
course, there’s nae chance of such a drucken blackguard 
as you ever being able to buya new ane. But what wad 
ye say, John, if I were to gie ye ane mysel’ ?” 

“I would say, much oblige t’ye, ma’am,” answered 
Jock, now for the first time in his life called by his pro- 
per Christian name. 

“ Here is one, then,”’ said the widow, and at the same 
time produced a decent looking chapeau, which, she said, 
had belonged to him that was away—meaning her late 
husband—and had only been three times on his head at 
the kirk, when, puir man, he was carried without it to 
the kirk-yard. 

Jock accepted the hat with great thankfulness, and 
made his old one skimmer into Luckie’s fire, where, it is 
needless to say, it was speedily roasted in its own grease. 

“ Dear sake, Jock, man,” said Mrs Wishart, some 

ys afterwards, “‘ what kind o’ a landlady hae ye got 

hame ? She maun be nae hand at the shirts, I reckon; 


four or five children, who had been pleased to cast an eye. for fient a bit can ane ken ye on a Monday frae what ye 
of particular favour upon the shining exterior of our #7¢ 00 4 Saturday. Ye may be as touzly as ye like i’ the 
hero. A pot sable upon a ground argent pointed out outside o” your claes ; but I wad aye like to see a man 
this house to the passers by, even if they had not been ecent-like next the skin.” 

mformed of its character by the savoury steam which al-|__“ Deed, mistress,” said Jock, “to let ye into a secret, 
ways proceeded from it between the hours of one and I have nae great stock o” linen, and whiles Mrs Ormis- 
five P. at, and certain spectral and unfinished pies which *®’s 4 wee hurried in getting a shirt ready for me. 
ran in a row along the sole of her little window, level 1’™ 4 gude deal between the hand and the mouth in that 


take—'pon my honour.” There was generally, it may 


with the street, as well as 2 larger display of the same 
tticle on a board half way down her somewhat steep and 
whitewashed stair. Luckie Wishart also sold liquors ; 
but she was far too respectable a person to let Jock spend 
his wages at one bouse in her house. She always, as she 
said, shanked him off, whenever he came there of a Sa- 
turday night, and it was only when his pockets were 
empty, and no provisions to be had for the working days 
of the week, that he resorted to her. Generally about 
the Tuesdays, Jock came briskly down into her culinary 
Tartarus, quite sobered and hungry, sending his voice 
briskly along the passage before him, as if defending him- 
self by anticipation from a shower of reproaches which he 
new she would bestow upon him :— Nothing of the 
sind,” he would cry; “ nothing of the kind—all a mis- 


* Alehouse of particular resort. 


respect.” 

“ Ye’re just the greatest neer-do-weel that ever I 
kenned,” replied Mrs Wishart; “ but yet, reprobate as 
ye are, I canna think o” seeing ye gaun that gate frae ae 
week’s end to anither. Here’s four gude shirts that 
I hae unco little use for now-a-days. Better ye should 
wear them, than that they should gang to the moths. 
Tak them hame wi’ ye, man, and mak yoursel’ some- 
thing trig, and dinna gang to think that I'm aye to be 
gi’ing ye the buffet without the bite.” 

Jock did as he was bid, and towards the end of the 
week Luckie Wishart asked him “ if he ever thought o” 
taking a walk on a Sunday evening wi’ his lass to Res- 
talrig, to treat her wi’ curds and cream, or onything o 
that kind ?” 

** Oh, I daresay I have, mistress,” said Jock, “in my 
day. But,” added he, looking askance at his resplendent 
sleeves, “ somehow or other I’ve fallen out of a suit of 


Sunday claes, and, of course, nae lass ’Il wi’ achi 
like a beggar.” 

“ Weel, Jock,” said the lady, “ I think ye canna do 
better than just step into my auld gudeman’s claes bo- 
dily, and let us hae nae mair wark about it.” 

This was accompanied with a look so significant, that 
Jock could not pretend to misunderstand it. He all at 
once felt as if the stool which he had drawn in towards 
the fire-side was burning under him, while all the bur- 
nished covers on the opposite wall looked like so many 
moons dancing in troubled water. ‘Od, mistress,” he 
stammered out, “ are ye serious ?” 

“ Ay, that I am,” answered she; “and dinna Jet 
your modesty wrang ye, my man, an’ ye be wise. Ye 
see every thing here ready to your hand ; and if ye just 
be steady a bit, as I’m sure ye will be, wi’ me to look 
after baith your meat and your winnings, ye may be the 
snuggest painter lad in the town. What wi’ what ye 
can make, and what wi’ what J can make, we'll be very 
weel, or I’m muckle mista’en.” 

“ But, Luckie,” said Jock, “‘ I maun get my ain con- 
sent first; and that, I’m feared, it'll not be sae easy to 
get. There was a lass —_” 

“Oh, very weel, John,” said Mrs Wishart; “ of 
course, ae man may lead a horse to the water, but twenty 
winna gar him drink. There's some folk that dinna 
ken what's gude for them, and ye’re ane o’ them. But 
see, lad,” she added, opening up the cupboard door, 
‘‘ what a score ye hae here! Twa pounds fifteen shil- 
lings and eightpence. When will ye be gaun to pay 
chat ?” 

**I suppose I maun pay’t when I can,” said Jock, 
striding sturdily up stairs into the street. 

Next day he was served with a summons to the She- 
riff’s court for two pounds fifteen shillings and eight- 
pence, and as he never appeared to dispute the claim, a 
writ was allowed against him, warranting either the in- 
carceration of his person, or the distraining of his goods, 
Goods Jock had none; his person therefore came into 

immediate request among certain individuals of whose 
companionship he was not ambitious. It would be vain 
to tell all the strange miracles by which he was enabled 
for some weeks to elude the pursuit instituted against 
him. Sometimes as the officers were entering at the 
door, he was escaping by the back windows. Once he 
had to drop himself down two stories into an alley. At 
another time, he sprang across a gulf about ten feet wide, 
between two garret windows, nine floors from the ground. 
This course of life could not continue long. He could 
not get rest any where to pursue his ordinary business, 
and of course he soon found himself upon very short al- 
lowance both as to meat and drink. Just at this crisis, 
Jock heard of an expedition which was about to sail from 
Leith, for the purpose of colonising Poyais, and *:cough 
the intervention of an old chum, who was going chither, 
he was permitted to join the corps. On the night be- 
fore the vessel was to sail, he skulked down to New- 
haven, and got on board along with the family of his 
friend. He now, for the first time during three weeks, 
found himself, as he thought, safe from the avenging 
persecution of Luckie Wishart. For one happy night 
he slept amidst a parcel of sacks in a corner of the cabin, 
surrounded on all hands by squalid and squalling chil- 
tren, whose cries, however, were nothing to the dread 
which he had recently entertained for the fell Dido of 
the Canongate Next morning, the sun rose bright, the 


sails were set loose, the heart of every man on board 
beat high with hope, and Jock’s bosom's lord sat lighdy 
on his throne—when, oh manacles and fetters! a boat 
came along-side containing a whole bevy of Sheriff's of- 
fioers. Jock now thought that it was all over with him; 
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tor, simple man, he believed that he was the sole indi- 
vidual in request. The case, however, was quite diffe- 
rent.. On a demand being made for admission into the 
vessel, the whole of the passengers, with one consent, 
raised their voices against it. ‘ What! let these fellows 
*n-+a8 well give up the whole expedition!” The officers 
pleaded to have at least a representative sent on board, 
to show their case to the captain, which, after a great 
deal of difficulty, was consented to. One messenger 
@as accordingly hoisted on board, and proceeded to call 
the names of the persons for whom they had captions— 
Jock Colquhoun among the number. But personalities 
of this kind were not to be endured. The passengers 
rose in absolute mutiny against the captain, demanded 
that he should instantly proceed on the voyage, even al- 
though one member of the expedition was yet to join; 
and as they feared to let the boat once more approach 
the vessel, they insisted that the messenger should be re- 
tained where he was, and carried out to Poyais and back 
again, as a punishment for his temerity. It was a mad 
affair altogether, and so small an addition to the general 
phrenzy was of little moment. So the boatswain, or 
somebody else, “gave the dreadful word,” and, notwith- 
standing all the remonstrances of the detené, which 
were both loud and vehement, the lessening boat of the 
officers was s00n seen unwillingly rowing to land, while, 
instead of any white hand to wave adieu to those on 
board, the fist of big Pate Forsyth, the chief of the fra- 
ternity, was observed shaking in impotent rage over the 
stern, as much as to say to the captain, “If ever you 
come back to Leith, ye ken what ye'll get.” 

Jock soon found himself tolerably comfortable in his 
new situation. He had, no doubt, come on board without 
much luggage, and he was still the same greasy Pict as 
ever in respect of his attire. But then he was not, after 
all, much behind his neighbours ; for if ever a fit garri- 
son for the care of Adullam was collected since the days 
of King David, it was this ship’s company. The whole 
set resembled a troop of strolling players, going to act a 
grand historical drama in some country town. A gentle- 
man in tartan trousers was to be a kind of Cincinnatus, 
alternating between the plough and the cares of state. A 
young lad, in a blue bonnet, was to be Chamberlain, and 
Supreme Director of Literature and the Arts. Another 
carried with him all the materials of a bank, except cre- 
dit and specie. The other characters and properties, to 
speak theatrically, were all on the same scale; and if a 
state could have been founded as easily as a castle of cards 
is built, or a puppet-show set in motion, Poyais could 
have immediately taken its place among the nations of 
the earth. In such a system it was easy to find a place 
for Jock. The Chamberlain was good enough to divest 


himself, in favour of this new friend, of that part of 
his commission which referred to the fine arts. Jock was| 
therefore styled from this day forward, Director Colqu-| 
houn; and every one, including himself, agreed that the | 
case could have only been improved, if he had happened | 
to have any paints. However, nobody pretended to doubt 
that, so far as the fine arts could be cultivated without) 
materials, Mr Colquhoun would prove himself an efficient 
member of the corps. 


The voyage was a pleasant one, and, during the whole, 
time, nothing was to be heard in the vessel but pxans of 
homage and gratitude to the Cazique Macgregor, who 
had sent them out to take possession of his territories. 
The only individual who did not partake of the general] 
joy was the poor deteni, whose long gaunt person did 
not agree with a tropical climate, and who, therefore, 
sickened and threatened to die before reaching the land. 
It was in vain that the Chamberlain promised to make 
him Lord High Constable of the kingdom, if he would 
only keep up his spirits. Like the poor sparrow, who, 
in its last moment, refuses the very finest crumbs held to 
its mouth, he said it was all humbug to make him these 
offers, whenit was clear he could never live in such a hot 
part of the world as this. He would lay his death, he said, 
to their door, and, if at all possible, he would be sure t 
haunt them after death. To the great grief of the com 
pany, the unfortunate messenger died on the very da 
when they cast anchor off the shores of P 

About seventy or eighty individuals, from the Old Town 
of Edinburgh—forming the staff of a great empire—now 
landed on a flat bushy part of the Mosquito Territery— 
ominous name !—in the Bay of Honduras, with the ex- 
pectation of immediately falling into the enjoyment of all 
the luxuries and pleasures which this world can bestow. 
They were, indeed, somewhat surprised to find that every- 
thing was still in its primeval state, and that even their 
houses were as yet to be br.ilt. However, having found 
ome small opening in the forest of brushwood, they esta- 


themselves there, with such goods and chatteis as 
they bad; and their first duty was to give a decent burial 
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to the detent, whose body they had brought ashore 


for that purpose. A grave having been dug, the Cham- 


dom, for want of a better, mounted an old shirt over his 
clothes, by way of sacerdotal vestment, and proceeded to 
read the funeral service of the Church of England over 
the body. Inthe very middle of the most solemn part ot 
this ceremony, a large bird, with a curious beaky face, 
somewhat resembling that of the deceased, alighted upon 
a tree immediately above the funeral group, and cried, 
with a loud shrill voice, what was interpreted by all pre- 
sent (with the aid, no doubt, of a stricken 
into the phrase, “Pay your debt!” | 

The colonists saw and heard with terror, believing that 
the spirit which had lately animated the body before them 
was now addressing them in character, according to his 
threat before death ; and, but for the protection which 
daylight always gives to the superstitious, the whole set, 
including both the civil and military departments of the 
state, would have fled from the spot. The Chamberlain 
saw the nature of the case, and drew hurriedly towards 
a conclusion; but yet, at every brief pause of his voice, 
there still came in theear-piercing cry, ‘‘ Pay your debt !” 
Before the grave had been closed, another and another 
bird of the same species drew towards the spot, and each 
lifted up his voice to the same tune—“ Pay your debt” — 
“ Pay your debt”—“ Pay your debt”—till the whole 
forest seemed possessed by one spirit, and the ghost of 
the sheriff's officer appeared to the distracted senses of the 
settlers to have dispersed itself into a whole legion of 
harpies. The fact was, that the birds were brought forth 
by the coolness of the evening, according to their usual 
habits, and were now innoeently amusing themselves with 
their accustomed cry, without the least idea of any per- 
sonality towards the Poyaisians. The Chamberlain of the 


colonists, who had learned from books of travels that | 


many American birds uttered something like a sentence 
of English as their habitual cry, endeavoured to assuage 


the alarm of his companions; but, nevertheless, a very _ 


general sense of terror remained. 

“ Tt may be all very true,” said Jock Colquhoun, 
“that the birds of this country have each a particular 
word to say; but, od, it’s gayan queer that the Poyais 
bird should have pitched upon a thing that jags our 
consciences sae sair.”” 

The first night was spent in a very uncomfortable 
manner. To a day of intense heat succeeded a cold 
dewy night, which struck the limbs of the unprotected 
settlers with sich severe cramps, that hardly a man 
could stir next morning. Their sleep, moreover was 
broken occasionally by the ery of, “Pay your debt!” 
which a few of their feathered friends kept up at inter- 
vals all night. Next day, instead of setting about the 
erection of their metropolis and sea-port, as was intended, 
they had to attend each other's sick-beds. Before night 
several of the women and children had expired. Next 
day, and the next again, the same sickness continued ; 
and in less than a week half their number were under 
the earth. Jock, who had fortunately escaped every 
mishap except a rheumatic shoulder, now began to think 
how much more comfortable he would have been in 
Luckie Wishart’s Jaigh shop in the Canongate of Edin- 
burgh, than he was on this inhospitable coast, where 
there was no prospect of raising so much as a potato for 
atwelvemonth. ‘“ What a fool I was,” said he, “ not 
to make my quarters good there, as the honest woman 
proposed! Qh, to be walking wi’ her down the King’s 
Park ona Sunday nicht, even wi’ a’ the five bairns running 
after us! I’se warrant the gardens at Restalrig hae nae 
birds about the bushes that tell folk to pay their debt; 
naething o’ the kind there, unless it be the boord, black 
letters on a white ground, that says, ‘ Pay on delivery.’” 

Hardship had now dispelled from every mind the mag- 
nificent ideas with which they had hitherto been inspired. 
If the vessel had yet remained on the coast, the whole of 
the surviving company, prime minister and all, would 
have willingly exchanged their brilliant appointments 
under the Cazique for a snug berth on board. But it 
had departed immediately after landing them ; and there 
only remained the chance that some other vessel would 
pass that way, and take pity on their distress. This, 
fortunately, happened in the course of a few days. A 
vessel bound to Balize came along the shore, and, on a 
signal from the unfortunate Poyaisians, sent a boat to 
inquire into their cases As only a few remained alive, 
it was soon op om that they should be carried to 
the port for which vessel was bound. With grate- 
ful and subdued hearts, and casting many a mourn- 
ful glance towards the graves of their friends, the small 
remnant of the Poyais expedition betook themselves to 
the boat, and sailed off to the vessel. As a sort of part 
ing admonition, a bird came up at the moment of their 


| gained his native shore. Be it enough, that he imme- 
| diately sought the cozy den of Luckie Wishart, and 
| paid his debt in the way originally desired by the lady, 
|who, under the name of Mrs Colquhoun, continued for 
many years, with the assistance of her reformed husband, 
‘to regale the good people of the Canongate. 

| “A flitchy chield,” she used to remark to her female 


) friends, “was whyles the better 0” finding the grund 


le? his stamack,” 
POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE, 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
THE principal languages of Western Europe are formed 
from the Latin, with a greater or less mixture of northern 
dialects. The Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Manx, and Basque, 
are vestiges of the language spoken by the Celtic Gauls 
who first peopled these parts of the globe. The Welsh is 
the principal surviving type of the tongue used by the 
Cimbric Gauls, the second great wave in the tide of immi- 
gration. The Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, are al- 
most exclusively the dialects of Roman provincials; the 
modern French contains a larger proportien of words de. 
rived from a northern source, while, in our own lan- 
guage, the majority is on the side of the Saxon, and the 
Roman appear as the tributary terms. This arose from 
the circumstance of the complete withdrawal of the le- 
gionaries from the island, and the nationalising system of 
conquest pursued by the Saxons, wlfo afterwards became 
masters of the country. These latter, as we are told by 
the old historians, had no sooner obtained the predomi- 
nance in any district, than they compelled the former in- 
habitants either to depart, or Saxonize, i.e., adopt the 
Saxon language, dress, and customs. Saxon in conse- 
_ quence became for nearly eight hundred years the univer. 


sal language of the island, from the Forth to the Tamar, 
‘and the Severn to the British Channel. It was the ve- 
‘hicle of the laws which still form the foundation of Eng- 

lish jurisprudence, and boasted no contemptible litera- 
| ture. The conquest of the island, however, by the Ro- 
man provincials of Gaul, driven home by the invading 
Northmen, introduced the corrupted Latinity of the pro- 
vince as the dialect of the conquering caste. Years rolled 
on before any amalgamation took place between the races, 
and, of course, between the languages of the conquerors 
and the conquered. The pressure of a common danger 
in the protracted struggle between King John and his son 
on the one part, and the Barons, joined by the people, on 
the other, rapidly effected what time alone seemed scarcely 
capable of accomplishing. The reign of Henry III. saw 
the birth of our language, and Edward I. was the first 
monareh who reigned over a people united by identity of 
tongue, and the common title of Englishmen. The nume- 
rical proportion of the foreigners was small, and thus the 
bulk of the language was that of the commonalty, whfle 
the superadded French-Latin, though it still lingered in 
the court and the halls of justice, enriched us with new 
terms, without modifying to any important extent the 
Saxon forms of construction. 

The growth of the mighty infant was suitable to its 
lofty destinies. It was no puny bantling prematurely 
thrust into an ungenial climate. It had become neces- 
sary for a people on whom opulence, arts, and glory were 
showering their choicest gifts, and the third generation 
saw it employed as a vehicle for the variety, the grace, 
the harmony, of Chaucer. From this period it underwent 
no material change, and received very dubious improve- 
ment, until the revival of learning in the sixteenth ces- 
tury. This great event was but one step in a mighty 
revolution, which, as it gave a new impulse to the intellee- 
tual energies of nations, could not but produce a corres 
ponding effect upon their languages. The discovery of 
printing, we should perhaps rather say of paper, the dis- 
interment of ancient literature, and thecomparative emag 
cipation from mental thraldom effected by the Reforma- 
tion, were events which not only gave birth to a crowd 
of new ideas, but disseminated existing knowledge over 
a circle infinitely more extended than before. 

The vast accession of words, drawn from classical 
sources, which was at this period made to our language, 
gave it, for a time, rather massive power than pliancy or 
grace. The prevailing style of the period is voluminous 
and unwieldy, stiff in its movements, impeded by foreign 
ornament, and a clumsy attempt at imitating the stately 
march of the ancients. 

It is observable that the compilers of the Liturgy of the 
English Church, who wrote for the people at large, #P- 
pear to have been fuily aware of the distinction betwee 
the new and old forms of expression, and to have studiou 


ure from the land, and, pronouncing one shrill, — 
: amis lear “ Pay your debt !” flew off into the interior. 
berlain, assuming the character of High Priest of the king. It were needless to relate the various hardships and 


| adventures which befel Jock Colquhoun, before he re. 
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ly coupled them, as if to familiarise the lower orders with 
the sound and meaning of the terms. Thus, we find in 
the introductory exhortation, “‘ acknowledge and con- 
fess,” ‘ assemble and meet together,” “‘ humble and low- 
ly,” placed in explanatory juxta-position, the one expres- 
sion being in every case Saxon, the other Latin, but both 
precisely synonymous. 

Some writers, indeed, contemporary with Hooker and 
Bacon, wrote prose which may vie in elegance and spirit 
with the style of any later writer, and this character will 
particularly apply to some passages in that wonderful 
work, Raleigh’s History of the World. In general, how- 
ever, we may safely say that a century elapsed before the 
additions made to our language at the revival of learn- 
ing were so far assimilated and incorporated as to form 


part of its proper and inseparable substance. The | 


Paradise Lost, was written when the language 
had newly assumed its modern character and form ; 
and the poet, with exquisite taste, has retained pre- 
cisely so much of the old classical brocade as to give 
dignity and picturesque effect to his style, without any 
violation to the analogies of the popular language. To 
estimate the judgment and philosophical knowledge of 

necessary to accomplish this, we have only to 
compare the style of the Paradise Lost with the more 
laboured passages of Shakspeare, and with the Fairy 

Milton is always elevated, often archaic, for the 
time at which he wrote. Shakspeare, in attempting ele- 
vation, with the materials of the language yet crude be- 
fore him, frequently becomes stiff, cumbrous, and weari- 
some; and Spenser, in the effort to throw an air of an. 
tiquity over his work, has invented a lingo which never 
was and never could have been spoken by the people of 
this island. 

To form any just idea of the distinctive characters of 
the English language, it should be studied in at least 
the following authors. Its native and idiomatic form 
gan nowhere be so perfectly traced as in Swift, who stu- 
diously weeded words of direct Latin formation from his 
compositions, and scrupulously adhered to the forms of 
ordinary conversation. His language is, therefore, the 
most universally intelligible to natives of any author we 
can name. Among our present English writers must 
also be named Addison, Goldsmith, and Fielding, who 
has given us, in the introductory chapters to the books of 
Tom Jones, some of the most perfect specimens of grace- 
ful English we can refer to. In Dr Johnson we may 
see the utmost that can be done with the English lan- 
guage on the opposite system of adapting it to a classical 
model, and investing it with the gorgeous magniloquence 
of Rome. The example, however, is a warning. The 
effect is always against the natural genius of the tongue, 
and, like all similar attempts, will much more probably 
terminate in a ridiculons failure than in success. Bo- 
lingoroke and Gibbon have proved it equal to the highes: 
objects of the orator, statesman, and historian; and it 
has not degenerated in our own times in the hands of 
Canning and Southey. Those who are perfectly ac- 


quainted with the principal works of the four last named) 


authors may have an adequate conception of the powers 
of the English language, its boundless variety and sin- 
cerity of expression, its exquisite adaptation to all the 
highest purposes for which language is employed by man. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the history of our tongue. 
Its principal peculiarities of construction are to be traced 
to its Saxon origin. Rejecting the classical mode of in- 
dicating the various circumstances under which things 
and actions must be spoken of by changes of termination, 
it prefers the use of prepositions and auxiliary words ot 
different descriptions. The indirect construction of a 
Roman sentence, suspending the whole interest or mean- 
ing on the conclusion, is therefore impracticable; uo 
construction depending solely upon a variation of case— 
such as the “ absolute” constructions of the classical 
grammarians—can be tolerated, since they are utterly 
wnmeaning to the mere English ear. One necessary 
consequence of our perpetual employment of auxiliaries 
is, that the adverb must be interposed between the auxi- 
liary and the principal verb, a source of incredible con- 
fusion to a foreigner accustomed to regard the auxiliary 
and its verb as signs of an indissoluble form. 

To attempt to give any formal character of a language 
isidle. Draw the character of the people who employ 
it, and the character of the language may be inferred as 
certainly as the shape of an object from the form of its 

w. He who has studied the successive changes 
through which a language has passed, may trace the 
changes in the national habits, manners, and character 
with unerring precision, and he who neglects to draw 
such information from his acquisitions as a linguist, has 

over the most valuable results his labours might 

ve afforded him. Those who boast the name of Bri. 
tons may well be proud of a language which could never 
have been formed or em but by a free-born and 
enlightened people. Its history hitherto has been glo- 
tious ; it hae +b accumulated an unrivalled litera- 
ture but the splendours of its destiny baffle the imagina- 


tion. It is already the native tongue of the dominans | 
race in two opposite hemis and the remotest de. | 
scendants of empires yet unborn, dwelling among the un- | 
trodden wildernesses of America, or lordiag it over con- | 
tinents yet buried in the bosom of the Pacific, will refer | 
to the literature of England as. the cradle of their laws, 
their language, and their customs. 


SCHOOLS IN INDIA. ‘ 

In the schools which have been lately established in this 
of the empire, of which there aacanade nine estab- 
by the Church Missionary, and eleven by the Chris- 
| tian Knowledge Societies, some very unexpected facts have 
| occurred. As all direct attemptsto convert the children are 
| disclaimed, the parents send them withoutscruple. But it is 
| noless strange than true, that thereis no objectionmadeto the 
| use of the Old and New Testaments as a class book ; that 
| go long as theteachers do not urge then, to eat what will make 
them lose their caste, or to be baptised, or to curse their 
country’s they readily consent to else, and 
_not only Mussulmans, but Brahmins, stand by with perfect 
| coolness, and listen sometimes vis interest and 
' pleasure, while the scholars by theroad-side are reading the 
| stories of the creation and of Jesus Christ. Whether the 
, children themselves —— Christianity by such means, 
| or whether they may suffer these truths to pass from their 
| minds, as we allow the mythology which we learn at school 
to pass from ours, some further timeis yet required to shew; 
but this, at least, 1 understand, has been ascertained, that 
‘a more favourable opinion both of us and our religion has 
been apparently felt of late by many of those who have thus 
| been acquainted with its leading truths, andthat some have 
' been heard to say, that they did not know till now that the 
| Englishhad “a caste or ashaster.” You may imagine with 
| what feelings I have entered the huts where these schools 
are held, on seeing a hundred poor little children seated on 
'the ground writing their letters in sand, or their copies on 
banana leaves, coming out one after another to read the his- 

tory of the Samaritan, or of Joseph, proud of shewin 
‘heir knowledge,and many of them able to give a very ples | 

count of their studies.—Heber’s India. 
NOW. 
AN ARTICLE FOR THE DOG-DAYS. 
By Lxion Hunt, 

** Thon came hot July, boiling like to fire."___Spexsen. 
Now the rosy- (and lazy-) fingered Aurora, issuing from her 
saffron house, calls up the moist vapours to surround her, 
and goes veiled with them as long as she can; till Phebus, 
coming forth in his power, looks every thing out of the sky, 
and holds sharp uninterrupted empire from his throne of 
beams. Now the mower begins to make his sweeping cuts 
more slowly, and resorts oftener to the beer. Now the car- 
ter sleeps a-top of his load of hay, or plods with double 
slouch of shoulder, looking out with eyes winking under his 
shading hat, and with a hitch upward of one side of his 
mouth. Now the little girt at her grandmother’s cottage- 
door watches the coaches that go by, with her hand held up 
over her sunny forehead. Now labourers look well, resting 
in their white shirts at the doors of rural alehouses. Now 
an elm is fine there, with a seat under it; and horses drink 
out of the trough, stretching their yearning necks with 
loosened collars ; and the traveller calls for his glass of ale, 
having been without one for more than ten minutes; and 
his horse stands wincing at the flies, giving sharp shivers of 
his skin, and moving to and fro his ineffectual docked tail ; 
and now Miss Betty Wilson, the host’s daughter, comes 
streaming forth in a flowered gown and ear-rings, carrying 
with four of her beautiful fingers the foaming glass, for which, 
after the traveller has drank it, she receives withan indifferent 
eye, looking another way, the lawful two-pence : that is to 
say, unless the traveller, nodding his ruddy face, pays some 
gallant compliment to her before he duinks, such as “I'd 
rather kiss you, my dear, than the tumbler,” or “I'll wait 
for you, my love, if you'll me ;” upon which, if the 
man is good-looking and the lady in humour, she 
smiles and bites her lips, and - “ Ah! men can talk 
fast enough ;” upon which the old stage-coachman, who is 
buckling something near her, before he sets off, says in a 
hoarse voice, ‘“So can women too for that matter,” and 
John Boots ted locks, 
on the repartee yafter. Now grasshop 
as says. Now cattle stand in water, poy the are 
envi Now boots and shoes, and trees by the road side, 
are thick with dust; and dogs rolling in it, after issuing out 
of the water, into which they have been thrown to fetch 
sticks, come scattering horror among the legs of the ta- 
tors. Now a fellow who finds he has three miles to 
go in a pair of tight shoes, is in a pretty situation. Now 
rooms with the sun u — e the 
apoth "s tuce, with a bitterness bey joes, 
thinks of the ea he used to bathe in at school. Now men 
with powtl heads (especially if thick) envy those that 
are unpowdered, and stop to wipe them up hill, with coun. 
tenances that seem to expostulate with destiny. Now boys 
assemble round the village pomp with a ladle to it, and de- 
light to makea forbidden splash and get wet through the shoes. 
Now also they make suckers of leather, and bathe all day long 
in rivers and , and follow the fish into their cool corners 
and say millions of “ my eyes!” at “tittle-bats.” Now the 
bee, as he hums along, seems to be por hewrwe J of the 
heat. Now doors brick-walls are burning to the hand ; 


and a walled lane, with dust and broken es in it, near 
a brick-field, is a thing not to be thought of. Now a green 
lane, on the contrary, thick set with w elms, and 
having the noise of a brook “ rumbling in pebble-stone,” 


pe 

is one of the pleasantest things in the world. Now youths 
wid damsels walk through =) Agena by chance; and the 
‘atter say, “ ha’ done then, liam ;”* and the overseer in 
he next field calls out to “ Jet thic thear hay thear bide ;* 
and the girls persist, merely to plague “ such a frumpish 

od 


ow.” 


Now in town, gossips talk more than ever to one an- 
other, in rooms, in doorways, and out of windows, always 
beginning the conversation with saying that the heat is 
overpowering. Now blinds are let down, and doors thrown 
open, and flantiel waistcoats left off, and cold meat preferred 
to hot, and wonder expressed why tea continues so refresh- 
ing, and people delight to sliver lettuces into bowis, and 
apprentices water doorways with tin canisters that lay se- 
vera] atoms of dust. Now the water-cart, jumbling 
the middle of the streets, and jolting the showers out of its 
box of water, really does something. Now boys delight te 
have a waterpipe let out and set it bubbling away in a tal” 
and frothy vo.ume. Now fruiterers’ shops and dairies loo’ 
pleasant, and ices are the only things to those who can get 
them. Now ladies loiter in baths; and people make pre- 
sents of flowers; and wine is put into ice; and the after 
dinner lounger recreates his head with applications of per- 
fumed water out of long-necked bottles. Now the lounger, 
who cannot resist riding his new horse, feels his boots burn 
him. Now buckskins are not the lawn of Cos. Now jockies, 
walking in great-coats to lose flesh, curse inwardly. Now 
five fat people in a stage coach hate the sixth fat one who 
is coming in, and think he has no right to be so large. Now 
clerks in offices do nothing but drink soda-water and spruce- 
beer, and read the newspaper. Now the old clothes-man 
a his seme ne 4 more deeply into the areas on the hot 
and forsaken side of the street ; and bakers look vicious; 
and cooks are vated ; and the steam of a tavern kitchen 
catches hold of one-like the breath of Tartarus. Now deli- 
cate skins are beset with gnats ; and boys make their sleep- 
ing companion start up, with playing a burning-glass on 
his hand 3 and blacksmiths are super-carbonated ; and cob- 
blers in their stalls almost feel a wish to be transplanted ; 
and butter is too easy to spread ; and the dragoons wonder 
whether the Romans liked their helmets; and old ladies, 
with their lappets unpinned, walk along in a state of dila- 
pidation : the seryant-maids are afraid they look vul- 
garly hot ; and the author who has a plate of strawberries 
ught him, finds that he has come to the end of his writ- 
ing.”—Indicator. 


MEDICINAL AND NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES 
OF THE SUGAR-CANE. 


DutRone calls sugar the most perfect alimentary sub 
stance in nature, the physicians 
establishes the fact. Dr Rush, of Phi elp ia, says, in 
common with all who have analyzed it, that “ sugar affords 
Salon uantity of matter of any subject in nature.” 

Used alone, it has fattened horses cattle in St Domin 
for a period of several months, during the time when the 
exportation of sugar and the importation of grain were sus- 
ded from tke want of ships. The plentiful use of sugar 
n diet is one of the best preventives that ever has been 
discovered of the diseases which are produced by worms. 
Nature seems to have implanted a love for this aliment in 
all children, as if it were on purpose to defend them from 
those diseases. Sir John Pringle tells us, that the plague 
nas never been known to visit any country where sugar 
commpoens a material part of the diet of the inhabitants. 
Dr Rush, Dr Cullen, and many other physicians, are of 
opinion, that the frequency of malignant fevers of all kinds 
nas been lessened by the use of sugar. Dr Rush observes, 
that, in disorders of the breast, sugar is the basis of many 
agreeable remedies, and it is useful in weaknesses and 
acrid defiuxions in other parts of the body. The cele. 
brated Honchin recommends “ Eau Sucré” for almost 
every malady. Dr Fothergill was very anxious that the 
tice of sugar should be sufficiently moderate, to render 
t accessible to the mass of the people. From experiments 
made by some eminent French surgeons, it appears to 
be an antiscorbutic ; and this is confirmed by well- 
knewn facts. A writer from India observes, “‘ The com- 
fort and health arising to wd family from a small patch 
of sugar-cane, exclusive of what the jaggry may sell for, 
can only be known to such as may have observed them in 

the time of cutting the canes, and noted the difference 
their looks before the crop begins, and a month or six weeks 
after. The Cochin Chinese consume a great brains 4 of 
sugar; they eat it generally with their rice, which is the or- 
dinary breakfast of people of all ages and stations. There 
is little else to be obtained in all the inns of the country but 

tice and sugar ; it is the common nourishment of tra 

The Cochin Chinese notonly ve insugarall their fruits, 
but even the greater their legumimous vegetables, 
» cucumbers, radishes, artichokes, the grain of the 
jotus, and the thick fleshy leaves of the aloe. They fancy 
nothing is so nourishing as sugar. This opinion of its fat- 
body-g of the king, selected for the purposes of pomp 
and show, are allowed a sum of money with which they 
must buy sugar and sugar-cane, and they are compelled by 
law te eat a certain quantity daily. This is to preserve the 

nou! approaching so near the person of the king; a 
they certain y do honour to their master by their pest A Bene 
appearance. Domestic animals, horses, buffaloes, ele. 
ts, ate all fattened with sugar-cane in Cochin China. 
has been found to be an antidote to the poison of ver. 
digris, if taken speedily and in abundance; and unlike 
other ——_ substances, its nutritious qualities are 

iable to 


ange, from the operations of time er season. - 


—Porter’s Treatise on the Sugar-eane. 


PROFANE HANDLING OF SACRED THINGS. 


LET me caution all, and especially my young hearers, how 
chey treat the Sacred Scriptures, ‘There is a loose mode of 
speaking of the Bible, which is subversive of its influence. 
Some persons, in mere thoughtlessness, some out of an af- 
fectation of superier wit and cleverness, others to shew 
heir being above the restraints of what they deem common 


ninds, are wont to sport profancly with sentences taken 
from the sacred book. Ladierous anecdotes, in which an 


extravagant and sinful application of texts is made, are re- 


195 
| | 

| | 
| 
| 
— 
| | 


_ have their peculiar jest, edged and sharpened by the phrase. 


there; as you are persuaded that they are truths in the re- 
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tailed trom one yen os Stories are narrated whict | It is the popular opinion, that the Virgin Mary is v room of which he discovered a new pair. Our — 7 


ology of the Bitle; and thus the most solemn words and 
awful things are associated with merriment and mad folly. 
Now, as you have any belief in the Divine authority ot 
“ the things revealed,” as you know that they relate to the 
judgment-seat of God, and to the appearing of your soul 


ception of which your eternal welfare is concerned, be you 
warned on this head. The practice of jesting with the 


fond, and is an excellent judge, of music. I received t 

information on Christmas morning, when I was looking at 
two Calabrian pipers, doing their utmost to please her, and 
the infant in her arms. They played for a full hour to 
one of her , which stands at the corner of a street. 
All the other statues of the Virgin which are placed in the 
streets, are ed in the same manner every Christmas 
rT On my inquiry into the meaning of that cere- 
mony, I was told the above-mentianed circumstance of her 
character, which, though you have always thought highly 


sacred Scriptures is most offensive to God, most hurtful to | 
those you converse with, most ruinous to your own souls. | 
It shakes good principles, wears off the impression of awe | 
which religious truth may have made, and is employing | 


the most effectual means of searing the conscience, and | that 


bringing on the dreadful visitation of a reprobate sense. 


For, can it be thought, that the Divine Spirit will not be | of 


* grieved,” and be led, righteously, to withdraw his in- 
fluence wherever “despite is done” to that very word which 
He dictated, and which he employs as the instrument of 


his greatest work on earth, the conversion and renewal of Wat in India, piper in Lord M‘Leod’s regiment, seeing 


” |the British arm 
the soul that is “ dead in trespasses and sins. | played best st 
ai 


you, treat “ the things revealed””—ever treat them with re- | 
Verence and awe. Quote them on no vain trifling occa- | 
sion. Associate them not in your minds with aught but 
what is dignified and holy ; speak of them as the discove- 
ries of the will of God ought to be spoken of ; and remem- 
ber that they are made known to you for your salvation, 
and that every instruction conveyed by them, every warn- 
ing and promise which they hold out to you, shall form the 
subject of the last and solemn account which you have to 
render.—Dr Muir's Sermons on the Seven Chutches of 
Asia. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Do not press your chilaren too much during their early 
years on the subject of religion. Shew them, by your 
example, that it is the object of your own reverence ; but 
suffer their religious principles to form gradually, as their 
understandings open. Do not make religion appear to them 
a burden; do not lay them under unnecessary restraints ; 
do not let them see religion clothed in a dress repulsive to 
their youthful minds. To insure its making a good im- 
pression on them, let it be clothed in its native colours of 
attraction. Study to make them regard it as an object of 
veneration, but, at the same time, what it truly is, as a 
source of cheerfulness and joy. Do not let them regard the 
Sabbath as a day of gloom and restraint. Take them with 
you to the House of God, and accustom them to regard the 
institutions of religion with reverence, but do not compel 
them, during the rest of the day, to remain immured within 
the walls of your own house. Allow them the reasonable 
indulgence of air and exercise—an indulgence useful to 
their health, rational in itself, and no way inconsistent with 
their religious character ; while the refusal of that indulgence 
has just the effect of making them regard the return of the 
day as a day of penance and mortification, instead of hail- 
ing it as a day of joy. 


TRADITIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THE 
BAGPIP 


bable, perhaps you never before knew for certain. 
former was a pilgrim, who stood listening with great de- 
votion to the pipers. He told me, at the same time, that 
the Virgin’s taste was too refined to have much satisfaction 
in the performance of these poor Calabrians, which was 
chiefly intended tor the infant, and hedesired me to remark, 
e tunes were plain, simple, and such as might natu. 
A Na ca le to the ear of a child of his time 
e. 


How many anecdotes far ghee given of the effects ot 
this instrument on the hardy sons of Caledonia! In the 


ior numbers, 
-known “ Cogadh na Sith,” 
ch filled the Highlanders with such spirit, that, imme- 
iately rall , they cut through their enemies. For this 
fortunate pin Dm hy Sir Eyre Coote, filled with admi- 
tation, and appreciating the value of such music, presented 
the regiment with fifty pounds to buy a stand of pipes.—At 
the battle of Quebec, in 1760, the troops were retreating in 
disorder, and the general complained to a field-officer in 
Fraser’s regiment of the bad conduct of his “ Sir,” 
said the officer, with a degree of warmth, “ you did very 
wrong in forbidding the pipers to play ; et ae 
the Highlanders so much ; even now they would be of some 
use.” Let them blow, in God’s name, then !” said the ge- 
neral ; and the order being given, the pipers with alacrity 
sounded the Cruinneachadh, on which the Gaé] formed in 
the rear, and bravely returned tothe charge. George Clark, 
now piper to the Highland Society of London, was piper to 
the aise regiment, at the battle of Vimeira, where he was 
wounded in the Jeg te musket ball, as he boldly advanced. 
Finding himself disabled, he sat down on the ground, and 
utting his pipes in order, called out, “‘ Weel, lads, Iam 

can gae nae farther wi’ you, but, deil hae my saul if ye sali 
want music ;” and struck up a favourite warlike air, with 
the utmost unconcern for any thing but the unspeakable 
delight of sending his comrades to battle with the animating 
sound of the piobrachd. 

It is a popular tradition, that the enemy anxiously level 
at the pipers, aware of the power of their music ; and a story 
is related of one who, at the battle of Waterloo, received a 
shot in the bag before he had time to make a fair beginning 
which so roused his Highland blood, that, dashing his pipes 
on the ground, he drew his broadsword,-and wreaked his 


iving way before su 


cious merchant, persuaded, because he wished it so, 
the person who had just rebuked him about his od 
slippers, had made him a present of the new pair, put 
them on his feet without hesitation, and quitted the 
place overjoyed at the thought of being saved the expense 
of buying. 

When the Kazee had done bathing, the slaves looked 
about for their master’s papooshes, instead of which th 
could only find a vile old pair, which were readily known 


y | tobe Cassem’s; the Kazee’s officers went directly in search 


of the suspected thief, and finding him with the stolen 
effects upon him, after exchanging papooshes, the Kazee 
sent him to prison ; and as he was reputed to be as rich 
as he was covetous, he was obliged to compromise the 
matter with the Kazee, by the payment of a considerable 
sum of money. 

On his return home, the afflicted Cassem, for very spite, 
threw his slippers into the Tygris, which ran under his 
windows. Some days afterwards, a fisherman, pulling up 
his net, found it heavier than usual, which was owing to 
the weight of the papooshes, the nails of which had caught 
hold of his net, and broke several of the meshes. The 

r fisherman, enraged at Cassem and his slippers, took 
t into his head to fling them in at the windows; and he 
threw them with such force that he overset the crystal 
vases which decorated the cornices and mantel-piece of 
the room, and one of them likewise struck the bottle con- 
taining the rose-water, and dashed it to pieces. 

Figure to yourself, if you can, the agonies of Cassem, 
on beholding this scene of devastation. ‘Cursed pa- 
et. exclaimed the covetous wretch, tearing his 

» you shall not do me any farther mischief.” So 
saying, he took up a spade, repaired to his garden, and 
dug a hole to bury them. One of his neighbours, whe 
for a considerable time had owed him an ill office, seeing 
him turning up the ground, ran to the governor and ac- 
quainted him that Cassem had just dug up a hidden trea- 
sure in his en. This was sufficient to arouse the 
cupidity of the commandant, and our miser in vain re- 
monstrated, assuring him that he had not discovered any 
gold, but was only burying his cursed slippers ; the gover- 
aor had made sure of money, and the unfortunate Cas- 
sem could not obtain his liberty without giving a hand- 
some present. 

The distracted old man gave his papooshes most heartily 
to the devil, and went and threw them into an aqueduct 
at a great distance from the city, imagining that he should 
hear no more of them; but the devil, who had not done 
playing his tricks with him, directed them to the conduit 
of the aqueduct, by which means they intercepted the cur- 
rent of the waters, and caused an inundation in the ad- 
joining gardens. The owners, on discovering the cause, 


e 
vengeance on his foes with the fury of a lion, until his ca- 
reer was stopped by death from numerous wounds. It is 
related of the piper major of the 92d, on the same occasion, 
that, placing himself on an eminence where the shot was 
flying like hail, regardless of his danger, he proudly sounded 
the battle air to animate his noble companions. On one 
occasion during the Peninsular war, the same regiment 
came suddenly on the French army, and the intimation of 
their app was as sudd ly given by the pipers burst- 
ing out their gathering. The effect was instantaneous ; the 
enemy fied, and the Highlanders pursued.—Mrs S. C. 
Hall's Chronicles of a School Room. 


STORY OF CASSEM, 
OR AVARICE PROPERLY REWARDED. 


sieve, representing a playing on an .nsrument bearing 
a close resemblance hs the Highland bagpipe. The Greeks, 
unwilling as they were to surrender to others the merit of 
useful inventions, acknowledge, that tothe barbarians—i. ¢. 
the Celts—they owed much of their music, and many of its | 
instruments. ‘The Romans, who, no doubt, borrowed th 

ipe from the Greeks, used it as a martial instrument 
among their infan 


| 


the materials, it is difficult to ascertain its exact form. On 
the reverse of acoin of the Em Nero, who thought 
himself an admirable performer on it, and who publicly 
displayed his abilities, the bagpipe is represented. An 
ancient figure, sup to be playing on it, has been re- 
| omg and particularly described, by Signor Macari, of 

ona, and it is engraved in Walker’s History of the 
Irish Bards; but it does not, in my opinion, a pew os 
Biber: A small bronze , found at Ri ugh, in 

t, and conjectured to have been an ornament of horse 
furniture, is not much more distinct. Mr King, who has 
engraved three views of it, and others, believe it to repre- 
sent a bagpiper, to which it has y more resemblance 
than to a person drinking out of a leathern bottle. - 


The bagpipe, of a rude and discordant construction, is 
in common use throughout the East; and that it continues 
the Oe gp instrument of the Italian peasant, is well known. 
In this country, it is the medium th which the good 
Catholics show their devotion to the Mother, who 
weceives their adoration in the 1 ened strains of the 
sonorous Piva. It isa singular, but faithful, tradition of 
the church,.that the shepherds who first saw the infant 
Jesus in the barn, expressed their gladness by playing on 
their ipes. That this is probable and natural, will not 
Library of King’s College, Old Aberdeen, surely indulged 
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to celebrate the advent of our Saviour, the pi 

and their favourite fe the Sicillan 
often sung in Protestant churches. 


THERE dwelt at Bagdad, an old merchant, named Abou 
Cassem, noted for his avarice. Although he was vi 
rich, his clothes were nothing but patches and rags ; 
turban was of the coarsest cloth, and so dirty that it was 
difficult to distinguish the colour. But of his whole dress, 


| his papooshes [slippers] were what merited most the at- 

| tention of the curious; the soles were armed with large 
© nails, and the upper leathers were an assemblage of 
It is represented on several coins, | botches; the famous ship Argo had not so many pieces 
marbles, &c.; but, from play Va of execution, or PB | in it; and ever since they had been papooshes, which was 


about ten years, the most skilful cobblersin all had 
| exhausted their ingenuity to keep them together. They 
were even beconie so heavy that they passed into a pro~ 
verb; and when any one wanted to express 2 thing that 
was remarkably clumsy, Cassem’s papooshes were always 
the object of comparison. 

One day, this merchant was walking in the Jazar, when 
an offer was made him of a large quantity of crystal, of 
which he made an advantageous purchase; and hearing 
some days after that a perfumer, whose affaits were in 
@ ruinous state, had some excellent rose-water to sell, 
which was his last resource, he instantly took advantage 
of the poor man’s misfortunes, and bought his rose-water 
for half the value. This new bargain put him into good 
humour ; However, instead of giving an entertainment 
to his neighbours, according to the custom of the mer- 
chants of the East, when they have made a fortunate 

rchase, he found it more convenient to go to the pub- 
fie baths, where he had not been fora long time. As he 
was undressing, a person whom he took to be his friend, 
for the covetous rarely have any real ones, told him that 
his 's were the ridicule of the whole city, and 
that he ought to buy a new pair. “I have thought of it 
a long time,” replied Cassem ; “ however, they are not yet 
so bad but they may serve a little longer.” During 
this conversation he was quite undressed, and retired to 


the bath. 

While he was bathing, the Kazee of came 
likewise to bathe ;—Cassem, coming out ‘ore the 
judge, first into the dressing-room, and having put 
on his clothes, he sought in vain 


or his papooshes, in the 


took the slippers to the Kazee, and demanded satisfaction 

for the damagesthey had occasioned. The unhappy mas- 
‘ter of them was once more committed to prison, and con- 
|demned to pay a fine which amounted to a larger sum 
|than the two former ones together. After which, the 
Kazee, who would by no means detain his property, re- 
stored to him his choice papooshes. 

Cassem, that he might be finally delivered from all far- 
ther harm from the slippers, now determined to burn 
them ; but, as they had imbibed a great deal of water, he 
set them on the terrace at the top of his house to dry by 
the sun. But fortune had not yet exhausted her quiver 
against the unlucky man, and she now dealt him a more 
cruel stroke than all the rest. A young dog in the next 
house, perceiving the slippers, leapt from his master’s ter- 
race over to Cassem’s, seized one of them in his mouth, 
and played his gambols with it, till at last he let it fall 
over the parapet, and, unhappily, it alighted on the head 
of a woman with child, who was passing along the street 
before Cassem’s door. Fear, added to the violence of the 
blow, made the poor woman miscarry. Her husband car- 
ried his complaint to the Kazee, and Cassem was con- 
demned to make him a recompense proportioned to the in- 
jury he had done his wife. 

Upon this fresh misfortune, our miser ran home, and, 
taking his papooshes in his hand, he once more repaired to 
the Kazee. “* Behold! my Lord,” said he, with an fmpe- 
tuosity which diverted the Judge, ‘ the instruments of all 
my sufferings; these cursed papooshes have reduced me to 
poverty ; deign, therefore, to publish a decree, that I may 
not be made responsible for the ills they will doubtless oc- 
casion hereafter.” The Kazee could not refuse this rea- 
sonable petition ; and Cassem at length, by dear-bought 
experience, learned the fatal effects of vile avarice. * 


| 


MISS WILBERFORCE, 

When Mr Wilberforce was chosen member for York, his 
daughter, in walking home from the scene of the election, wad 
cheered by an immense crowd, who followed her to her own 
door, crying, ‘* Miss Wilberforce for ever! Miss Wilber- 
force for ever!” The young lady turned as she was ascend- 
ing the stair, and, ogy to the populace to be quiet 
said, very emphatically, “ ay, gentlemen, if you P ease, 
not Miss Wilberforce for ever ;” which sent them all home 
in good humour. 


DIFFUSION OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Tne following are the observations of a foreigner (the late 
Baron de Staél) on the newspaper system of England :— 
“¢ Of all means of publicity (says he in his letters) no one 
contributes more than the newspapers to that general diffu- 


* From “The OrntenTAauist, or Letters of a Rabbi,” by James 
* Noble, teacher of Oriental Languages at Glasgow; a semarkably 
awusing bock. 
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a etate degree w which may be 
mentioned as the distinguishing characteristic of England. 
In-every country the periodical press is one of the most im- 

t results of modern civilisation ; but nowhere is it so 
essential an element of the social organisation as with the 
lish, and with the Americans, whose manners are per- 
fectly similar to those of the English in this respect. Else- 
where, newspapers are a powerful weapon, of which govern- 
ments and parties avail themselves by turns. In England 
and in the United States they are the agent and the indis- 
pensable medium of all the connexions men have with each 
other. There are few villages in England where the read- 
ing of a newspaper is not become a primary want; and in 
America, 1 am told, we even see servants making it one of 
the stipulations of their engagement. 
« The circle of readers is incomparably more extensive in 
and than with us. They reckon about a thousand cir. 
culating libraries, and more than three hundred book-clubs 
—an ingenious institution, which, I think, might be intro- 
duced into France with advantage. Newspapers have 
quadrupled in England within the last forty years. In 
1782, their number was seventy-nine; and in 1821, accord- 
to a report made to the House of Commons, they were 
two hundred and eighty-four. None of these papers, ex- 
cept the Observer, which is published only once a-week, 
have so many subscribers as the Constitutionne/ or the Jour- 
nel des Debats, which are sold at a much lower price. The 
style of the papers sometimes savours of this. Having to 
gratify the taste of the very great number of readers they 
reckon upon in the lower classes of society, they are obliged 
to have recourse to phrases, the energetic familiarity of 
which occasionally degenerates into coarseness. ‘ When 
I took up the North Briton,’ says the celebrated Wilkes, 
‘the paper was written by two persons, Churchill and 
Lioyd—one a wit, the other a poet. I soon saw that it 
could not go on thus. I laid aside their fine writing, and 
began to cry as loud as I could bawl, ‘The Scotch! the 
Scotch ! the Scotch!’ Thus I turned out Lord Bute.’ In 
fact, the great strength of the newspapers consists in the 
frequent repetition of simple images and arguments level 
toall capacities. This strength is immense in England. 


“ The spirit of the French is perhaps better adapted than 
any other to newspaper writing, a species of literature that 
requires, most particularly, quickness of perception, lively 
repartee, clear and rapid recapitulation. Transient as have 
been the moments of liberty enjoyed by our journalists, and 
vicious as our present legislation is, very remarkable talents 
have already been displayed by this class of writers. I sel- 
dom open ene of our periodical papers, without being struck 
with the elegance of style and sagacity of reasoning that 
are observable in a great number of articles; and I have 
seen this opinion shared by Englishmen, who, little ac- 
quainted with the progress France has made in this career. 
could not avoid showing some surprise, slightly tinctured 
with disdain. But we are, nevertheless, pursuing a false 
system in respect to newspapers. We have introduced the 
division of labour, where it is not merely useless, but inju- 
fous. We separate political and literary journals from 
commercial, legal, and magisterial news, and from periodi- 
cal collections relative to jurisprudence. But as few per- 
sons are able to subscribe for these different publications, 
though they all more or less directly concern the citizens at 
large, it follows, that readers of each class remain ignorant 
of the subjects that are not within the immediate sphere of 
their business or tastes, and the publicity of each is only 
partial. The country manufacturer has no knowledge ot 
any improvements made at Paris, or in other parts of France, 
or it reaches him very tardily. ‘The monied man in the me- 
tropolis is ignorant of the ways in which his capital might 
be advantageously employed in the country. The decree- 
of our twenty-six royal courts are secrets to all but those who 
frequent them; while a more extensive publicity would. 
perhaps, prevent a decree in opposition to one preceding it. 
or decision contrary to common sense; or would prevent # 
counsellor from undertaking a cause, for which he would 
afterwards have to blush at the bar of public opinion. 

“The daily papers, the first object of which at present is 
to gratify the passions of their party, or amuse the idle. 
would acquire a more solid and useful character, when 
they became the depositaries of such a number of facts, and 
vould be obliged to be cautious of assertions, to which thes: 
very facts would give the lie. An English newspaper is » 

ind of microcosm, in which all the circumstances that in. 
terest the community are displayed. We there see daily th: 
debates in Parliament, the ph ings of counsellors, pe de 
tisions of the courts, faithfully reported ; not merely, as witi 
us, ina few cases that may excite curiosity, or serve th: 
views of a party, but in all causes, civil or criminal. The 
of judges, and simple affairs of police, have the 

same publicity. Strongly as differences of opinion are pro- 
Nounced in this country, violently as polemics are exercised, 
respect to facts is carried too far for a jo ist to venture 
to falsify them. Never, or scarcely ever, does the same de- 
bate in Parliament, or the same cause in a court of justice, 
exhibit an aspect wholly different, when read in papers 
written by opposite parties. The first thought of the anta- 
gonists is to settle the lists with fidelity. Speeches at coun- 
Meetings, and at assemblies of the people of every kind, 
whether relig us, philanthropic, political, or commercial ; 
those of the East India Company, of the Common Council 
of London, and of other corporate bodies of any consequence, 
are published in the newspapers. By these the government 
makes known the conditions of its contracts; the candidate 


for a seat in Parliament solicits the votes of electors, and 
thanks his supporters for their exertions ; competitors of all 
kinds exhibit their claims, and solicit suffrages. The births, 
marriages, and deaths, of s of any importance—their 
arrivals and departures, the company assembled as their 
houses, the least circumstances of their lives—are all known, 
all appear in print. The whole of Great Britain appears to 
be the house of glass of the ancient philosopher. Hence 
arise a boldness, a fran’ in all the reports, that are un- 
known to the Continent. mind requires publicity, as 
the body does exercise in the open air; and every one is so 
accustomed to this system, that even men who are the most 
susceptible on the point of honour never think of taking of- 
fence at the jokes, of which an action or speech may be the 
subject in a newspaper.” 


EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 


Mr QUETELET, in his Statistical Researches respecting 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, gives the following 
statement :—“ We might, indeed, take the number of 
journals which appear in a country, in some respects, as 
the measure of the ardour with which knowledge is cir- 
culated. Such a measure, if not strictly accurate, at 
least offers an interesting classification of the several 


governments :— 

States. One Journal for Inhabitants. 

ussia and Poland, - - 674,000 
Sardinian States, - - 560,000 
Papal Dominions, - - 431,670 
Austrian Empire, 376,471 
Portugal and Tuscany, - - 210,000 

rance, - - - 52,117 
Sweden and Norway, . 7,000 
British Islands, ° 46,800 
German Confederation, ~ 000 
Prussian Monarchy, - - 43,090 


Netherlands, - - - 40,953 

It is seen by this statement that newspapers or jour- 
nals are more numerous in the Netherlands, in propor- 
tion to the population, than in any other state in Europe. 
In Spain they are least numerous. The difference would 
be still more striking if the extent of territory had been 
assumed as the basis of comparison. The writer does not 
seem to have calculated the amount of circulation of the 
respective journals, and which in some of the London and 
Parisian papers is enormous. Under this view, the Bri- 
tish Islands may be said to possess by far the largest num- 
‘® o@ journals in proportion to the circulation, and that 
«ven under the vayment of heavy duties.” 


JOSEPHUS. 


Mr TENNANT, author of “ Anster Fair, a Poem,” and not 
less distinguished for his erudition than by arich and peculiar 
style of humour in poetry, gives the following account of 
the Jewish historian, in the Edinburgh Literary Journal :— 
* Josephus, of all the Jews the most celebrated for his 
genius and learning, was the son of Matthias, an honour- 
able citizen of Jerusalem, who was connected, by descent, 
both with the regal and priestly branches, and hence trans- 
mitted to his son a twofold honour, that was doubly dear in 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens. His son soon distinguished 
himself by his inclination for learning ; and, what was re- 
markable in a Jew, he confined not himself to his own con- 
tracted sphere of Hebrew literature, but, boldly bursting 
through the prejudices that fettered his countrymen, he ex- 
patiated abroad into the more ample and diversified fields 
of Greek and Roman science. He made himself an elo- 
quent master of the language of Athens, and became there- 
by enabled to defend, and do justice to his country, and to 
celebrate, in the universal and harmonious language ot 
Homerand Herodotus, the institutions, manners, and achieve- 
ments of his sublime and extraordinary countrymen. He 
was not only an accomplished scholar, but an ingenious and 
accomplished general; he, for a long time, checked and 
baffled, by his talents, the victorious arms of Vespasian ; 
and when, at last, necessity compelled him to philosophize 
on the advantages or the expediency of submission, he had 
already secured the esteem and admiration of his noble op- 
ponents, who knew virtue too well in themselves not to value 
it in at once an accomplished and undaunted enemy. Like 
the Grecian General Polybius, to whom his character and 
eircumstances bear considerable resemblance, he, after fight- 
ing bravely against the conquerors of the world, and sharing 
at last the fate of a captive, was at once admitted into their 
friendship and most familiar confidence ; and, at last, with 
his pen, commended that magnanimity and skill in arms 
which at once had extorted his admiration and compelled 
his submission. Happy had it been for his countrymen 
had they been influenced by his excellent counsels, as the 
Greeks were by those of the virtuous general of Megalo. 
polis! 
The works of Josephus are volumirous, and bear testi- 
mony to his diligent and persevering genius. His largest, 
though not his oest work, is his Archeology, or Jewish 
Antiquities, in twenty books, wherein he deduces the his- 
tory of Judea from the creation to the age of Nero, and 
which is chiefly valuable from its filling up the chasm that 
separates Old and New Testament History. His Jewish 
War, in seven books—his most eloquent work—dctails, 
along with some preliminary recapitulation, the terrible in- 
cidents of that singular war that commenced under Nero, 
and terminated in the extirpation of the Jews, and destruc- 


tion of their capital by Vespasian and Titus. 


it is only of the style of the Jewisa nisturian wace the 
writer of these remarks means here to speak, and not of the 
credibility of his statements as compared with the Bible, 
and as inducing or justifying against their author a charge 
of credulity or of incredulity. The style of Josephus in his 
Archeology is somewhat irregular and discrepant. His 
mind and his pen seem to vacillate between the redundan- 
cies of Grecian elequence, which, being fashionable in his 
day, he rather affected, and the simplicity of Hebrew nar- 
sation, as presented to us, unadorned and unaffected, by the 
historians of the Old Testament, to which his mind, as it 
necessarily resorted to them for information, had also a pro- 

sity to adhere, as a native, in laudable imitation. There 
isa tual conflict, as it were, between the concise sim- 
plicity of Judea and the splendid exaggeration of Greece ; 
a heterogeneous mixture of the splendid with the simple in 
writing, as, in architecture, the intermixture of Palestine 
plainness with Grecian magnificence in the tombs of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. emer mg the naked narrative 
of Moses is in many places spoiled, as it passes through the 
hands of this historian, by unnecessary exuberance. The 
story of ape me so exquisitely impressive by its touching 
and forcible simplicity, where every word is, as it were, a 
weapon ; the dedication of the temple by Solomon, one of 
the finest passages to be found in any writing, are vitiated 
and reduced in their effect by the cumbersome and spurious 
eloquence with which the sentiments are overloaded. It is 
in the history of times less ancient, and of transactions 
within the compass of his own experience, that his mind 
making no ref to the simple annals of Judea, and 
left free and unfettered to its own scope of splendid illus- 
tration, manifests its peculiar power. In his Archeology, 
his account of the divisions that rent, tormented, and dis- 
peopled the pales of Herod ; of the death of King Agrip- 
pas in his Jewish war, his description, most masterly in 
ts kind, of the siege of Jotapata; of the attack in the 
streets of Gamala; of the entrance of the Idumeans by 
night, during a storm, into Jerusalem; of the naval battle 
on the sea of Genesareth; of the captures of the fort of 
Masada; of the bloody conflicts in and round about Jer- 
usalem ; of the trium hal entry into Rome of Vespasian— 
are not surpassed either by Livy or any other Greex or 
Latin historian. He is undoubtedly the most sublime of 
all historians; his genius being decidedly Jewish, and 
partaking largely of that fervency and soaring superiority 
which characterise the writings of his extraordinary country- 
men. Perhaps he is too sublime for history: his narrative 
flows along in epic pomp and dignity, broken sometimes 
into bursts of tragic vehemence: it is like the long and 
richly-flowing river of gold and silver, to which he himself 
likens the triumphal entry of Vespasian. As his narrative 
part is thus splendid, the argumentative portion, consisting 
of his orations, is, in a corresponding degree, eloquent ; 
more discursory, perhaps, but not displaying less ratiocina- 
tive invention than the speeches of Livy. Indeed, of the 
Greek or Koman historians, Livy is the only one that may 
— to rival him in pees J or splendour ; and, if the 
oman historian at all exceeds him, it is in the compression, 
the condensed force and invigorated majesty, of the language, 
rather than in the brightness and magnificent flow of the 
images. Of modern historians, or of modern writers, there 
is only one great living name that can aspire to an equality 
with him, or with the historian of Rome, in vivid expansion 
of imagery, all-illuminating splendour, and graphic energy 
of language. 

As connected with the Uld and New Testaments, and as 
throwing light on the incidents, characters, s, and 
localities noted in Scripture record, the works of Josehpus 
cannot be too much valued by a Bible student. They are 
by far the best commentary and expositor one can use in 
reading the Old and New Testaments.” ; 


THE LAIRDS OF INNES. 


For a leng period the family of Innes was one of the most 
respectable in the county of Moray, as may be gathered 
from the various ancient records relative to it, which are 
still extant in the country. The venerable building, with 
the surrounding lands, which still retains the name of 
Innes, situated about five miles from Elgin, in a north-east 
direction, was, some centuries ago, the seat of the represen- 
tative of the illustrious family in question. We propose to 
lay before our readers some circumstances of a romantic, 
but perfectly authentic character, regarding the death of 
one of the Lairds of Innes, towards the close of the six- 
teenth century. 

Lord John Innes, the representative of the family of that 
name in the year 1579, having had no children, settled 
about this time his titles and estate upon his heir-at-law, 
Alexander Innes of Cromy, his own cousin, granting him, 
at the same time, permission to enjoy both, even in his own 
lifetime. Robert Innes of Innermarky, of whom a sculp- 
tured representation in stone has recently been discovered 
among the ruins of Elgin Cathedral, was one of the cadets 
of the same family, and felt immeasurably chagrined at 
the conduct of Lord John, in thus voluntarily depriving 
himself of the honours and influence to which in virtue of 
his birth he was legitimately entitle? He had at the same 
time an anxious eye to the title and estate of Innes him- 
self—although, of course, he was careful to conceal, as much 
as possible, from Lord John and his other friends, the am- 
bitious aspirations by which he was actuated. Lither 
through threats or otherwise, Innermarky so effectually 
wrought on the fears of Lord Jolin, who by this time was 
considerably advanced in life, as to make him so far repent 
of his consigning over his honours and estate to his cousin 
Alexander, that he entered into a conspiracy with vaner- 
marky to assassinate the former. 

The only thing wanting was an opportunity of car. 
tying their murderous purposes into execution, and such an 
opportunity was not wanted long. Alexander about this 
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Gap (Anse 1580) had gone to Aberdeen for the purpose of ; which had taken place between the servant and the 


seeing his only son, a youth of sixteen, at this time a stu- 
dent fn one of the colleges of that city. b Alexander's 
visit to his son, the latier became seriously indis 3 and 
his father's stay was eenoeqnently prolonged until he should 
witness the issue of his son’s indisposition. The two con- 
spirators, mustering & goodly number of their attendants, 
p ded Ab , where they arrived at midnight, 
and immediately proceeded to execute their purpose. 


They found the gate of the close in which their intended 
victim resided at the time, lying — open; but the doors 
of the house were closely shut. ‘o have broken the 
doors by any violent means, would most probably have 
created an alarm in the neighbourhood, and thus entirely 
defeated the objects the conspirators had in view. Itoc-. 
curred to them, therefore, that the most likely method of 
succeeding in their murderous project would be to create 
a pretended dispute among their attendants, by which 
means the inmates ef the house would probably open the 
doors with the view of ascertaining its cause, and witness- 
ing its consequences. One of them accordingly set up a 
loud cry of “ Help a Gordon! Help a Gordon !”—the ga. 
thering word of those of that name, which, as Alexander 
Innes was warmly attached to the interests of the Gordon fa- 
mily, they knew would be the most likely means of inducing 
him to come out from his bed. The stratagem was com. 
pletely successful ; Alexander instantly jumped out of bed 
—laid hold of his sword—came to the outside—and inquired 
into the cause of the dispute. Although the night was dark, 
Innermarky knew him perfectly by his voice, and, present- 
ing his gun, shot him through the body in a moment. A 
crowd of the conspirators’ attendants then rushed on their 
victim, and plunged their daggers into every part of his per- 
son. Lord John Innes, however, as if either shocked at the 
brutality he witnessed, or repenting of his being at all en- 

ed in so horrible a business, stood trembling at. a little 
istance from the spot on which the revolting murder was 
committed. Innermarky, on perceiving that Lord John 
thus stood aloof from the atrocities he was witnessing, ran 
up to him with a terrific expression of countenance, and 
holding to his throat the dagger which was still reeking with 
the blood of his victim, protested, that he should in a mo. 
ment plunge it into the bosom of Lord John, if he did not 
immediately follow the example he and his attendants had 
set him in stabbing his dagger to the hilt into the body of 
his victim. Lord John, aware that death would be the cer- 
tain uence of any attempt at resistance, reluctantly 
followed the example of the o and | ge a dagger 
into the body of his nearest relation, and the most courage. 
ous individual who bore his name. kvery other person pre- 
sent who had not already done so, were also compelled to 
follow the example they had seen; and so anxious was In- 
nermarky to involve as many as possible in the affair, in or- 
der that qn the eye of the law all —_ appear equally guilty 
that he actually compelled Mr John Innes, afterwards of 
Coxtoun, then a youth at school, to rise from his bed and 
- plunge a dagger up to the hilt, into the body of his dead 
ation. 

The next object to which the conspirators turned their at- 
tention, was to seize the person of their victim’s son, Robert 
Innes, who was then sick, with a view to his sharing the 
same fate as his father. On hearing, however, the cries of 
murder which his expiring parent uttered while the conspi- 
rators were stabbing him, the young man, seriously indis- 
posed as he was, scrambled out of his bed, and by the help 
of a friend, escaped at a back door into a garden, whence he 
was taken into the house of an acquaintance, unknown to 
those who were meditating his life. 

Innermarky then took off the signet-ring from the finger 
of his murdered relation, and having bribed the servant of 
the deceased to assist in the execution of his purposes, he 
dispatched him with it to Innes House, instructing him to 

esent it to the wife of his deceased master as from her 

usband; and, at the same time, to request, as if by his 
orders, the box containing the papers relative to his title 


and estates, under the pretence that Lord John, who was 
represented as being at the time with her husband at Aber- 
deen, was desirous of making some important alterations 


which would render them more valid in the eye of the law 
than they then were. And in order still more effectually 
tw prevent her from having any suspicions on the subject, 
Innermarky sent the bribed servant on her husband’s own 
horse, instructing him to add, that the reason why he had 
sent his ring and his own horse, was, that he had not at the 
tume an opportunity of writing her, and that ne though 
the ance of these, together with his own servan: 
woul sufficient to convince her that all was right. 

The lady of the deceased was somewhat onaay at receiv- 
ing such a message from her husband on a subject of so 
great importance; but seeing the ring which he daily wore 
—the horse on which he daily rode—and the servant who 
was daily in attendance on him—she could not doubt that 
he had actually desired the box and papers to be sent to 

im, and accordingly delivered them to the servant, and al- 
Jowed him to depart from the mansion. 

At this time there resided at Innes House a young man, 
an intimate acquaintance of Lady Iunes’s son, then lying | 
indis in Aberdeen, and hearing of the servant's be- | 
ing about to return to that city, and feeling at the same 
time a strong anxiety to see his sick acquaintance, he asked 
permission of the servant to accompany him to the place in 
which he lay. The servant refused compliance with the 
young man’s request, on various grounds. The latter, how- 
ever, was determined to go by force if not by permission ; 
and with this view, when the servant was setting out on his 
journey, he jumped up behind him on the horse’s back, 
We servant insisted that the youth should dismount, while 
the latter was equally determined that he should not. A 
scuffle ensued between the contending parties, and soon as- 
sumied so serious an aspect, that the servant drew a dagger 
he carried with him, and aimed a deadly thrust at his youth- 
ful opponent ; but the latter, by a masterly and courageous 
maneuvre, wrenched it from him, and with one deadly 


thrust plunged it into his bosom. The servant fell frum his 
horse, and expired almost immediately. The young man 
then returned to Innes House with the box, papers, &c. 


Lady Innes felt the utmost regret at the fatal scuffle’ 


men in question ; and while in the act of giving full vont 
copious tears to the oe emotions which the eveni 
had produced in her mind, another of her husband's servant: 
arrived from Aberdeen, bringing the still more mournful 
intelligence of his murder by the hands of his own 


as 

than Colquhoun Grant, now writer to the signet, Gay 
loch’s land, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. erted to 
the boldness Mr Grant had displayed in chasing a band of 


telatives. When the confusion and sorrow consequent on 
the melancholy intelligence of her husband's death had 
somewhat subsided, Lady Innes secured all his papers, and 
fled for protection to her friends, who immediately conducted 
her to the King, before whom she detailed all the circum- 
stances connected with the painful affair. 

The Earl of Huntly, who was related by blood to the fa- 
mily of Innes, on hearing of the murder of Alexander In- 
nes, hastened to Aberdeen for the protection of his sick 
son, whom he carried to Edinburgh, and for greater safety 
placed him under the guardianship of Lord Elphinstone, 
then Lord High Treasurer of the kingdom. 

Lord John Innes and Innermarky, some days after the 
commission of the murder, returned so far as to Lord Sal. 
toun’s house, then situated in the parish of Rothiemay ; 
from which, after procuring a new supply of horses, they 
proceeded to Innes House, and cndnteeb has John in the 
titles and estate. 

For two years afterwards both these men kept possession 
between them of the estate of Innes, but at the end of that 
time they were declared outlaws ; and the son of him they 
had so barbarously murdered came north from Edinbur, 
with a commission against them and all others who 
been accessory to his father’s death. This young man had 
afew months previously been married to the Lord Trea- 
surer’s daughter, and in consequence of his connection 
with so influential a — Be e party he came with was 
s0 numerous and wel provide with the implements of war, 
that they soon laid waste the essions, and slew a great 
man those who espoused the cause of their opponents. 
Lord John, however, fied to the south, and endeavoured to 
conceal himself there, but was discovered, ehended 
and sent back to Innes House, by the friends of the Lord 
Treasurer. The young laird, however, did not make his 
head the price of his conduct, as might under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case have been expected, but contented 
himself with making him adhibit his name to various writ- 
ten papers, which incapacitated him from any future mis- 
chief in regard to his property. 

Innermarky fled to the hills, where he continued to elude 
all the search which was made for him; but being soon 
wearied of the lon and unhappy life he led there, he 
ventured into the house of Edinglassy, where, in September 
1584, he was surprised by the young Laird of Innes and 
a party of adherents, who instantly killed him, and after- 
wards cut off hishead and gave it to Lady Innes, the widow 
of him whom he had murdered in Aberdeen afew years be- 
fore. Lady Innes was so overjoyed at the ion of the 
head of themurderer of her husband, that she made a jour- 
ney to Edinburgh, carrying it allthe way herself for the ex- 
press purpose of laying it at the feet of the King.—Elyin 
Literary Magazine, August 1829. 


COLQUHOUN GRANT. 
A JACOBITE ANECDOTE. 
CorquHoun Grant, who, when a young man, had signa- 
lized himself in the army of Prince Charles, afterwards 
settled down into the cool and decorous citizen. As one of 
the and respectable class of Writers to the Signet, 
he is said to have exerted the pen to as effect as he 
had formerly played the sword; and in advanced age, he 
was noted as a man who both knew how to acquire money, 
and how to preserve it when it was acquired. There is 
something melancholy, and not altogether a ble, in the 
idea, that the same mind which had been filled with chival- 
rous fervour in the campaign of 1745, should have sub- 
sequently devoted its glowing energies to the composi- 


which he subsequently displayed in making his esca 

“Bide a said Mr Grant, at this 
the conversation, “ till I gang ben the house.” He imme. 
diately returned with the sum Pitcalnie wanted, which he 
said he now recollected —— over for some time in the 
shottles of his privatedesk. Pitcalnie took the money, con. 
tinued the conversation for some time » and then 
took an tunity of departing. When he came back 
to his friends, every one eagerly asked, “ What success 2” 
—‘ Why, there’s the money,” said he; “where are my 
bets 2” Incredible!” every one exclaimed; “how, in 
the name of wender, did you get it out of him? Did 
cast glamour in his een ?”—Pitcalnie explained the plan he 
had taken with his friend ; adding, with an expressive wink, 
This foviy’s ¢ o battle Lag! stay 
1 wee, lads; I’ve Fa’ ” my pouch yet—by my fai 
J wadna gie it for auchty !”—Seottish Jests he 
MUSICAL BEANS. 

Mr Nicholson cf Carnock, a genuine Scottish laird of the 
old school, like many greater men, was frequently kaown 
to confer a favour from no better or higher feeling than tivat 
excited by a witty, humorous, or eccentric reply. This weak 
side of his was well known, and vad improved upon by 
sundry wily applicants. Be it u erstood, that the afore. 
said worthy piqued himself on being » capital on 
that melodious instrument the bagpipe. One of his tenants, 
who was much in arrears for rent, & most unseasonable 
visit from the laird, demanding immediate payment. Cun- 
ning Saunders knew well that his landlord was generally as 
hard as a millstone, yet he did not despair coming round 
him. ‘ Atweel, your honour,” says he, “I canna pay you 
just noo, for I hae na the siller.”—* Why, Saunders,” quo’ 
the laird, “1 must alloo that it is in ordinar accounted a very 
sufficient reason for ane’s no paying his just andjlawful 
debts; but it’s weel kent through the countra side, that 
you have had a grand crap this year, and plent 0” siller 

ou maun hae—that’s past ae hair o” doot.”—* The guide 
rd forgie your honour,” says Saunders, “ what ca’ yea 
gran’ crap? I’m sure you heard tell of my field o” beans, 
that I lookit for sae muckle siller frae, for nae ither pu \ 
Gude kens, but to put into your honour’s pouch, an’ hoo 
did they turn out? Och! sirs, sirs, my heart’s like to break 
when I think o’t !”—* Deil tak ye !”” quo’ the laird, “ I aye 
thocht thae very beans were the best pairt o’ your crap.” 
“* The best pairt!” most dolefully ejaculated Saunders: 
“ why, sir, gif ilka bean-stalk had been a piper, he wadna 
hae heard his neist neighbour play!” It is almost needless 
to add, that Saunders got his own time to pav.—Lit. Gaz. 

BLADE FORGING. 

The shop in which the blade of a cutting instru. 
ment is formed from the bar steel by hammering, is lo. 
cally termed a smithy, and contains on one side a hearth 
with bellows, a stithy or anvil inserted in a large block of 
wood or stone according to circumstances, a water-trough 
for the purpose of hardening heavy steel-faced hammers, 
iron tongs, andsome other implements of iron and steel. In 
fabricating the smaller articles, the individual who ham- 
mers the steel into the form of a knife blade, for instance, 

enerally employs a boy to manage two or three bars in the 
re, and fms them, when sufficiently heated, in succession 
to the hammerman, who, by thus alternately receiving the 
heated and returning the used rod, is kept constantly at 
work. The a of exertion which is secured by this 
arrangement, and at the same time the dexterity by which, 


tion of law pai and the acquisition of filthy lucre. Yet, 
that he never e altogether insensible to the enthusiasm 
which excited his youth, seems to be proved by the follow- 
ing anecdote. 

t Ross of Pitcalnie, tative of the ancient and 
noble family of Ross, » like Colquhoun Grant, been 
out in the Forty-Five, and consequently lived on terms of 
intimate friendship with that gentleman. Pitcalnie, how- 
ever, had rather devoted himself to the dissipation than the 
acquisition of a fortune; and while Mr Grant lived as a 
wealthy writer, he enjoyed little better than the character 
of a broken laird. This unfortunate Jacobite was one da 
in t distress, for want of the sum of forty pounds 
which he could not — upon any ef his friends to lend 
to him, all of them being aware of his execrable character 
as a debtor. At length he informed some of his com 
sa that he believed he should get what he wanted from 

Iquhoun Grant; and he instantly p to make the 
attempt. All who heard him scoffed at the idea of his 
squeezing a subsidy from so close-fisted a man, and some 
even offered to Jay bets against its ibility. Mr Ross 

ted the bets, and lost no time in applying to his old 
brother-in-arms, whom he found immured in his chambers, 
half a dozen flight of steps up Gavinloch’s land, in the 
Lawnmarket. The conversation commenced with the re 
gular common-places, and for a long time Pitcalnie gay. 
no hint that he was suing in forma grapes: At length 
he slightly hinted the necessity under which he lay for a 
trifle of money, and made bold to ask if Mr Grant could 
help him ina professional way. ‘“‘ Whata pity, Pitcalnie,” 


- ied the writer, “you did not apply yesterday! I sent | 
the loose money I had to the bank just this forenoon. | 


tt is, for the present, quite beyond redemption.”—* Oh, 
no matter,” said Pitcalnie, and continued the conversation, 
as if no such request had been preferred. By and by, after 
some more topics of an ordinary sort had been discussed, he 
at length introduced the old subject of the Forty-Five, upon 
which both were alike well prepared to speak. A thousand 
delightful recollections then rushed upon the minds of the 
two friends, and, in the rising tide of ancient feeling, all 
distinction of borrower and lender was soon lost. Pitcalnie 
watched the time when Grant was fully mellowed by the 
conversation, to bring in a few compliments upon his 
(Grant’s) own particular achievements. He expatiated 


upon the bravery which his friend had shown at Preston, 


with very simple instruments, a material, seemingly the 
most intractable in nature, is moulded on the anvil, would 
astonish a stranger. Indeed, long habit and constant prac- 
‘into neat blades with the requisite degree of precision 
| dispatch.—__Lardner’s C; ia. 
Can says M , is consider n min 
| Iron of the best onsite ben been found in great abundance. 
Silver has been picked up in small quantities; lead, tin, 
and copper, have been discovered in several places. Weare 
| however still ignorant of the mineral riches, and even of the 
| geology of these regions. The researches of the Montreal 
Natural History Society lead us to expect important dis- 
coveries. The following extract from the Canadian Re- 
view enumerates most of the minerals that have been dis- 
covered :—‘ The mineralogy of the Canadas has hitherto 
| been almost altogether neglected ; but the imperfect re- 
| searches which have been made prove it to be rich in the 
scarcer kinds of minerals, and not deficient in those appli- 
cable to economical pu Peltalite, one of the rarest 
substances in the world, and remarkable for containing the 
newly discovered fourth alkali, lithia, was sent from York, in 
Upper Canada, in 1820, by Dr Lyon, surgeon to the forces. 
Beryl is found at Lake of Woods ; Labrador felspar (Lake 
_ Huron); axinite (Hawksbury Ottawa, the only place: in 
North America); aventurnee (Lake 
a Superior and Huron); apalite, a phosphate of 
ime (Fort Wellington), may be added among others ; 
_ argonite (Laclina) strontian, in magnificent forms (Erie, 
| Ontario, &c.); schorl (St Lawrence); precious and man- 
garnet (River Moira, Ontario, &c.); cornelian, 
| agate, zeolite, pretinite, larytes, and fiuor (Lake 
Superior); brown and green cocolite(Montreal and Mall 
Ottawa); olivine, augite (Montreal); staurotide (Rainy 
Lake); and the very rare authophyllite (Fort Welling- 
ton.) Marbles and serpentine are quite common. Plum- 
bago, ores of antimony, lead, iron, and copper, are fre- 
uently met with. ‘The northern and western shores of 
Lake tario abound in salt springs, some of which (Stony 
Creek and St Catherine’s) are very productive, even Wi 
the employment of small capital. " The north shore of 
Erie exhibits immense of gypsum, the principal 
which is in Dumfries, and quarried largely for the purpose 
agriculture. 


of 


where he was the first man to go up to the cannon; on = 
which account he made out that the whole victory, so in. 
fame 
i recreant dragoons from the field of battle up to the very ones, ' 
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IMPORTANCE OF DOMESTIC aFFECTION. 

{am extremely desirous to impress my readers, especially the young 
ones, with the great value of domestic affectionate feelings, as the 
source of much that is excellent both in private and public life, I 
am Ied to the subject by a perusal of the published correspond ot 
the late amiable Dr Currie of Liverpool, who, it will be remembered, 
was the first of our renowned countryman, the poet 
Burns. Dr Currie, who was a Scotchman, had been long settied as 
an eminent physician in Live pool; but he still retained all his ori- 
ginal regard for his own country, and the kindest recollections of the 
fireside where he had been reared, 

« In my father’s home (he writes) we had very good society : after 
a pretty extensive acquaintance with the world, I scarcely found any 
domestic circle better calculated to cultivate the affections, and not 
many where the powers of the understanding had fairer play.” He 
always acknowledged, with unbounded gratitude, his especial obliga- 
tion to an excellent specimen of aMaipen Aunt. ‘ Those lay-sisters 
of charity (as is well remarked in the Edinburgh Review of those 
letters) are the comfort and salvation of so many families, that every 
home appears to be imperfect which has not the good fortune to have 
one of them appended to it.” Among the letters is one from him to 
that same worthy lady, written by the Doctor, then become a man. 
« {do not know (says he) any one that flatters me more agreeably 
than my good and kind aunt, I can declare to her with great truth, 
that | am very sensible of her praise, and much gratified by any ex- 
pression of her approbation. We are now very old acquaintances. 
We have seen many changes and participated in many sorrows; and 
I hope the mutual sympathy and affection between us will continue, 
while we are sensible of pleasure or sorrow. * « * 
My obligations to you are now nearly of 34 yearsstanding, and though 
they are not oll fresh on my memory, yet many of them are; and in- 
stances of your kindness mingle themselves with the earliest impres- 
sions that remain on my mind. I can remember that you gave me a 
halfpenny to put in my first breeches pocket I ever had. I can re- 
member, too, that once when we were walking from Gretna together, 
and a shower of rain came on, you took off your own scarlet cardinal, 
and put it round me, leaving yourself exposed. Truth to say, I 
neither understood the kindness nor received it as I ought. We had 
to come past Kirkpatrick school, and the boys were playing on the 
green, never minding the rain; and as we came by, they cried out 
Eh! look at the little manny ? the reed cardinal, Oh I was sadly mor- 
tified, and hard I struggled to get clear of the encumbrance; but, as 
I could not do that, I jumped into the burn as we crossed it, out of 
mere spite. It was many years before I saw this business in its pro- 
per light. Well, I hope you will not deny any of this—if you do, I 
will send you twenty times more of the same kind.” 

Dr Currie had a near relation who had settled in America. They 
had been ‘‘ schoolboy companions,” and the Doctor wrote to him 
‘thus :—“* About 18 months ago, I visited your father and mother, 
both, as our phrase is, rather frail, but preserving nearly thesameap- 
P displaying the same kind hospitality as formerly. I 
was entertained in the far room, where we used to sleep, and sat on 
the very same bed that held us together six-and-twenty years ago. 
The ideas were recalled to my mind, as fresh as if they had re- 
lated to what happened yesterday ; and I could not but suppose that 
Isaw you lying under the clothes with your head bare, and a Jew’s 
harpin your mouth, playing your favourite air, I talked with your 
mother about your old tricks, and drank drams with your father, so 
that we fella kissing each other, and we could have cried heartily. 
Ilooked into Mean water to see if there wereany minnows, and there 
they lay under the banks, just as when we left them.” 

What a kind heart is shown by those delightful sketches, which, in 
another art, would indeed have been worthy of thepencil of a Wilkie. 
It was impossible but such a heart must have hada warm love of its na- 
tive country. In my concluding quotations from those letters, ac- 
cordingly, it will be seen that that love was with thewriter of them a 
predominant passion. 

Writing from Liverpool, where it will be remembered the Doctor 
had been long sojourning, he says—** For my part, I assure you, I 
love Scotland dearly—lI like her green vales, her clear streams, her 
bleak mountains: As I travel north, I always watch the moment, 
and mark the spot (a little beyond Penrith) where Burnswark rises 
above the English horizon, and, presenting itself the first object in 
Scotland, recalls at thesame time the idea of my native country, and 
of the scenes of my early life. Considering that I have lived but 
little in Scotland, and that I left it early, there is no man retains 
more of the pattialities of a Scotsman than I do. Men whose con- 
nections in infancy deserved and possessed a large portion of their afe 
fection, always, I observe, lave their country.” 

But I must draw the attention of my readers likewise to another 
work (a poem which has lately made itsappearance), and I am led to 
do so from finding in it also one of the most beautiful and seemingly 
original strokes of domestic affection and feeling which I have met 
with. The book I allude to is entitled “‘ PoLanp,” which, after de- 

«ng with much force and talent the horrors of war in that unfor- 
tunate country, contains the following passage :— 

** Seest thou that dying soldier on the ground, 
Whose life is ebbing from a ghastly wound? 

He hath no bed, except the frozen snow, 

No friend to wipe the death-damp from his brow: 
His eye is struggling through the mist afar ‘ 
To catch the glimmer of that feeble star : 

Why doth he seek its light so faint and dim ? 

It is no star of hope, alas, to him ! 

Ay—but it shineth on his quiet home, 

That nest of peace, where.war hath never come. 
Within his fancy, even now, he sees 

His old thatch’d roof beneath the linden trees; 
The cradle, where his youngest infant sleeps, 
Rock’d by his widow’d wife, who bends and weeps; 
He sees his children that around her kneel, 

And try to calm the grief they cannot feel.” 


FIRESIDE ENJOYMENTS, 

* DEARLY love what may be called fireside enjoyments. 
Music !—yes, it decidedly is, or ought to be, one; anda 
oung lady employed in the exercise of that exquisite talent, 
the purpose of soothing or enlivening the dear home 
Circle, is ever an object of interest and affection. How de- 
licious are some of our sweet ballads sung in the soft twie 
and mamma tranquilly listening to the well 
memb: notes of ‘ The Winter it is past,’ ‘ The Birks of 
Endermay,’ or the thrilling combination of sense and sound 
in the ‘ Exile of Erin,’ and then blessing God for having 


given them an tted cmid, who, though it may be rich, 
and young and beautiful, derives more delight from their 
approval, than from the applause of the gay and brilliant. 

Books !—what pleasure do thev not Quick, 
—draw the curtains—the circular table a little nearer the 
fire ; Emily, the dear little Emily, on her own particular 
stool at mamma's feet, her fine doll in her lap, which she is 
stealthily undressing Jest papa should be shocked at seeing 
it en vobe de nuit; Martha, the good-natured Martha, ar- 
ranging some flowers in her hortus siccus; Rebecca, the 

Y the wise young woman of the family, pondering over 
‘Phe Foreign ew,” or the last ‘ Quarterly,’ or the sound 

et laughing ‘ Blackwood,’ or my especial favourite, ‘ The 

British Magazine ;’ mamma investigating the contents of 
a‘ Tidy,’ that newly invented receptacle of torn clothes, 
sighing over portions of the dilapidated wardrobe of seven 
children; papa turning the leaves of a musty folio, the 
stock-book of the household, for various purposes ; while 
Alfred, the eldest hope of the family, stretches his feet on 
Pompey’s silky coat, and tosses over and over an 
newspaper, from which (silly fellow) he knows he can de- 
rive no information. Gentle reader !—fancy such a scene, 
in a country mansion, some forty or sixty miles from Lon- 
don, at the beginning of November; and fancy, also, old 
Daniel, or old Joseph, or old Samuel—any old servant will 
do—entering with a parcel, a London parcel of books! 
Just fancy the delight such an event must occasion to such 
a party, who are all, with the exception of mamma, who 

too much to think of, and Emily, who does not think 
at all, somewhat book wormish ; how charming! A parcel 
containing the best of Colburn’s publications, for those se- 
niors of the party who ought to know how the proceedin 
of the literary world are conducted; books from West 
and Davis, fit for the Sabbath and the serious ; and suc 
charming pretty-looking things from Hailes and Harris, as 
make even Emily forget her doll. A heap of delightful 
Annuals for. those who love pretty pee es and rational 
amusements. Hew much are we indebted to them during 
the winter evenings, when out of doors the snow is deep 
and the wind piercing! 

I might say, and with truth too, that, for very little 
masters and misses, a quiet game of blindman’s-buff is 
seasonable at Christmas time, particularly when a ody 
person is present to call ‘fire’ and prevent mischief; 
though I almost fear that to express such an opinion is like- 
ly to bring me into disrepute with the young é/égantes, and 
y fd very smart juvenile gentlemen who come under the de- 
nomination of little dandies—troubl monkeys! I 
could better, by a thousand times, endure a good romping 
boy, than a mincing, finikin, perking, bowing, simpering 
Jemmy Jessamy, with kidded hands, perfumed handker- 
chief, and empty head. But I am sure all little creatures, 
roly-polys under eight, will forgive me, ay, and love me too, 
for tolerating blindman’s-buff. 

1 am sorry that needlework out of fashion ; itis a 
gentlewomanly amusement, and ought not to be neglected, 
particularly by those who have many brothers and sisters, 
and whose parents are not rich. Many girls, I am sorry to 
say, despise their needle, and affect to think work unfit oc- 
cupation for genteel or intellectual beings. I both grieve 
for, and am angry with such misses. I can tell them, that 
many of our high-born noble ladies employ their fingers in 
framing clothes for the poor and desolate widows and or- 
phans of our distressed country. And I can also tell them 
that the sensible and instructive Hofland, the forts and 
highly-gifted Mitford, ay, and even the graceful and ele- 
gant Landon, think it no disgrace to form themselves the 
garbs in which they are always fascinating, because always 
unaffected. One advantage of the generality of female oc- 
cupation is, that the mind can be engaged, either in hearing 
or reflecting, when the fingers are employed in plain work 
or even in embroidering ; and nothing is more delightful 
than a party enlivened by alternate reading and music, 
where the greater number are not too fine to be industrious, 


—Mrs S. C. Hall’s Chronicles of a School Room. 


THE SHORT GENTLEMAN’S APOLOGY.* 


Sublimest, fairest of thy sex, how can I match with thee, 
When I'm but four feet and a half, and you are six feet three? 
The time is really past, my dear, of which old writings tell, 
When the little angels deep in love with giantesses fell. 


I'm flattered much, I vow and swear, and may my oath be booked, 
In not being by so tall a dame entirely overlooked ; 

Yet what may be a pleasant thing in meaningless flirtation, 

Might prove, in wedlock’s graver time, a pretty smart vexation. 


First, now, suppose that courtship had commenced betwixt us two, 
How strange a thing, if every time when I came here to woo, 

I had to bring a telescope of Herschell’s greatest size, 

To pitch at you, that I might read the language of your eyes! 


And if at last, some summer night, you were to blush consent, 
And I was almost overpowered with love's soft ravishment, 
You'll own ’twould be, upon the whole, an awkward sort of bliss, 
Had a ladder to be ordered in ere I could reach a kiss. 


These things, ’tis true, might be got o’er, being only entre nous, 
But how, my dear, in heaven’s name, d’ye think we e’er should do, 
When we were going, man and wife, on friends and foes to call, 
Already christened by some wag, ‘* The Cannon and the Ball?” 


*T would break my heart, I’m very sure, though a stoutish heart it be, 
If, while I walked on Prince’s Street, hard trotting by your knee, 
Some purblind dame were to cry out, ‘‘ La, Mrs So-and-so, 

This lady—sure, her reticule, she hangs it rather low.” 

I really am afraid, my dear, I should look something queer, 

Hung from your lofty arm, like gem that hangs from Ethiop’ ear; 
Why, as you fashions lead sometimes, folk might begin to hint 

At having patterns copied from your ‘‘ elbow ornament.” 


Their endless jokes, I see them all, by Jove, drawn out before me, 
As clear and dreadful as the kings that made Macbeth so stormy; 
First some one, in contrasting us, would give me credit due, 

But say that, on the whole, I fell a good deal short of you. 


* This poem, here printed for the first time, was written some 
years ago, after reading a similar drollery by Mr H. G. Bell, in his 


Literary Journal, entitled—*‘* The Tall Gentleman's Apology.” 


Another would remark that you must jealousy defy, 

Seeing you kept your little man so much beneath your eye: 

A third would wonder how at all I ever met your eyes, 

Which ever go, like Milton’s thoughts, ‘‘ commercing with the skies.* 


No, no, my dear, it will not do, we can’t be man and wife; 

** Unequal yokes,” St Paul has said, bring misery and strife; 

Odds life, d’ye think I'd wed with one, who, spite of previous speeches, 
Would be, however ill they'd fit, so sure to wear the breeches! 


ALPHABET OF INSECTS. 
Unper this title we are presented with the first of a series 
of elementary works to be published under the general title 
of “ Scientific Alphabets,” by Professor Rennie, of K ng’s 
College, London, a gentleman already well known to us as 
the author of several delightful works on natural history. 
In the present work all technicalities, by whichevery con 
of science is unfortunately so much obscu' have been 
thrown aside. ‘ The general rule of style which I always 
adopt,” says he in his preface, ‘is never to use a word de- 
rived from the Latin or the Greek, when I can readily find 
one of Saxon origin, not that it is Lory to discard those 
derivative words altogether—the a language would 
be meagre indeed without such as have long been naturalized, 
and are well understood ; but as they are not the basis of 
our language, we ought, I think, totry to keep up our native 
words, and not huntafterforeign terms, which wedo notin- 
dispensably want. ‘Spotless,’ for example, I should 
nerally prefer to immaculate ; ‘across,’ for transversely ; 
‘horny,’ for corneous ; forked, for furcate ; and so on.” 
Accordingly, following up this admirable plan, Mr Rennie 
has made his little work entirely free from those scientific 
terms which are so apt to frighten a student at the very 
threshold of inquiry. Asaspecimen of the simplicity of hw 
work, we beg to extract his account of the 

EGGS OF INSECTS. 

Insects’ eggs are not all of an oval form like those of 
birds, but some are like a peat, some like an orange, some 
like a pyramid, and some like a flask. 

The eggs of the gnat, for instance, may be compared, in 
shape, to that of a powder flask, and the mother gnat ia 
about three hundred ata time. Now each egg, by itself, 
would sink to the bettom of the water; yet the gnat puts 
the whole three hundred together in the form of a little boat, 
and in such way, that they will all swim on the surface 
of the water; and a very curious way she has of managing 


Like other insects, the gnat has six legs. Four of these 
(the four fore-legs) she fastens to a floating leaf, or to the 
side of a bucket, if she is on the water contained in one, 
Her body is thus held level with the water, except the last 
ring of her abdomen, which is a little raised. ‘This bein 
done, she begins to make use of her other two legs, (or hin 
legs) and crosses them in the shape of the letter X. The 
open part of this X, next to her tail, serves as a kind ot 
scaffolding, to support the eggs she lays, until the boat is 
formed. Each egg, when laid, is covered with a kind of 
glue; and the gnat holds the first laid egg in the angle ot 
the X untilthe second egg is laid by its side, and gluedtoit 
she then glues another egg to its otlerside. All these stick 
together thus®,*, making a kind of triangle, or figure ot 
three, Cs this is the beginning 44 the Lewy 2 Thus e goes 
on, piling egg upon egg, always keeping the boat in pr 
shape by her useful As the boat grows in 
she pushes it from her by degrees, still adding to the unfi- 
nished end next to her b 3 When the boat is half- 
built, her-hind legs are stretched out thus =, the X or cross 
form is no longer wanted, and she holds up the boat as 
Cleverly as if it was done with two outstretched arms, 

The boat is at length completed, and an excellent boat it 
is, quite water tight. For though it is very small and deli- 
cate, yet no tossing of the waves will sink it; and nothing 
can fill it with water, or turn it upside down, In fact, the 

lue with which it is covered  sromeyn it from ever being wet. 

ven if the boat be pushed down to the bottom of the wa- 
ter, up it comes again quite dry: so that it is better thar 
the best life-boat that has ever yet been invented. 

The eggs of insects are not, like those of birds, always 
smooth, Tae are sometimes ribbed, and sometimes tiled, or 
otherwise sculptured or carved on the outside, 

The shell of an insect’s my is rarely or ever brittle like 
that of a bird, but composed of a tough membrane which, 
in some instances, can be stretched out, as appears from the 


eggs of ants and some other insects growing considerably 
larger in the process of hatching. 

The mother insects, usually A bg | before their eggs are 
hatched, do not sit upon them like birds, except in the sin- 
gular instance of the earwig, which, from the proceedings 
of one kept by me in a glass, in March 1832, appears to at. 
tend more to shifting the eggs about to my where they 
may receive moisture, than any thing like hatching by 
covering them. Ants shift their eggs according to the 
changes of the day and night, and also of the weather, 
placing them near the surface of their nests when it is warm 
and dry, and deep down when it is cold or wet. 

In consequence of being exposed to the same temperature, 
all the eggs of any particular species, in any given district, 
are hatched exactly at the same time, or at most within a 
few days; and when such eggs are numerous, an immense 
number of caterpillars make their appearance all at once on 

ants and bushes, and give rise to the notion that they are 
ught by winds, or generated by what is called dilighti: 
weather, though this is as absurd as to say the wind pre | 
ring a flock of cattle, or that the Slight could generate a 
flight of sparrows or rooks without eggs to hatch them from. 
y looking carefully on the bark of rose or currant bushes, 
or on the back ribs of gooseberry leaves, the eggs may be 
found sometimes in patches, sometimes in rows, whence the 
caterpillars are hatched that creep into the butls, or stream 
over the leaves and devour them. 

We have just seen another work of Professor Rennie’s, 
which we shall take an early — of bringing be- 
fore the readers of the J t is entitled a “ pec- 
tus of Butterflies and Moths,” and, pursuing the plan 
adhered to in the above, seems a work equally well adapt- 
for the tyro in entomology. 


‘aa Architecture, Insect Miscellanies, Insect Transforma- 
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THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN HOLLAND. | ports of her kingdom to the Flemish refugees, who car- 


TueE struggle maintained by the inhabitants of the Low 
Countries, against the tyrannous government of Spain 
in the sixteenth century, presents us with one of the 
most noble and instructive instances of national resist- 
ance to unjust oppression recorded in the history of Eu- 
rope. The unfortunate connection by which the Spanish | 
sovereigns acquired a power over Flanders and other 
provinces, need not be traced ; it is@™mfficient to state, 
that its results were most fully developed in the reign of 
Philip II., son of Charles V., or the decades of 1560-70. 
This unprincipled and indolent prince conspired to ruin 
the liberty and trade of the Netherlanders, and to coerce 
them, by the establishment of the Inquisition under its 
most hated form, to renounce the reformed religion 
which they had embraced. The measures adopted by 
the unhappy Dutch and Flemings to stem the tide of 
Spanish aggression; their voluntary abandonment of 
their country, and their flight to England—a country in 
every age sacred as a refuge to the injured of all na- 
tions ; their sufferings in person and property ; the de- 
struction of their towns; the loss of their commerce; 
the utter desolation of the rich and fertile territory from 
the Rhine to the Zuyder Zee; and the disruption of al- 
most all social ties—form altogether such a picture of 
concentrated horrors as has rarely fallen to the lot of any 
historian to delineate. A History of the Netherlands, 
presenting a succinct and candii view of these and 
many other events, has been judiciously written by 
Thomas Colley Grattan, and published as a volume in 
Dr Lardner’s Cyclopedia; and, from this accessible 
source, I shall draw a few facts illustrative of the pro- 
reedings of Philip, and his delegated instrument, the 
Duke of Alva. : 

“ On the Sth of May 1567, this celebrated captain (the 
Duke of Alva), whose reputation was so quickly destined 
to sink into the notoriety of an executioner, began his 
memorable march, and, on the 22d of August, with his 
veteran army, consisting of about 15,000 men, arrived at 
the walls of Brussels. The discipline observed in this 
march was a terrible forewarning to the people of the 
"Netherlands of the influence of the general and the obe- 
dience of the troops. They had little chance of resistance 
against such soldiers so commanded. Alva first turned 
his attention to the seizure of those patriot lords whose 

rtinacious infatuation left them within his reach. 

he next measures of the new governor were the re-es- 
talblishment of the Inquisition, the promulgation of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, the revocation of the 
Duchess of Parma’s edicts, and the royal refusal to re- 
eognise the terms of her treaties with the Protestants. 
Lie immediately established a special tribunal, composed 
of twelve members, with full powers to inyuire into and 
pronounce judgment on every circumstance connected 
with the late troubles. He named himself president of 
this Council, and appointed a Spaniard, named Vargas, 
as vice-president, a wretch of the most diabolical cruelty. 
This Council, immortalised by its infamy, was named by 
the Duke the Council of Troubles. By the people it was 
soon designated the Council of Blood. In its atrocious 
proceedings no respect was paid to titles, contracts, or 
privileges, however sacred. Its judgments were without 
appeal. Every subject of the state was amenable to its 
summons; clergy and laity, the first individuals of the 
country, as well as the most wretched outcasts of society. 
Its decrees were passed with disgusting rapidity and con- 
tempt of furm. Contumacy was punished with exile ann 
eonfiscation. Those who, strong in innocence, dared to 
have a trial, were lost without reseurce. The accused 
were forced to its bar without previous warning. Many 
a wealthy citizen was dragged two trial, four leagues dis- 
tance, tied to a horse's tail. The number of victims was 
appalling. On one occasion, the town of Valenciennes 
a saw fifty-five of its citizens fall by the hands of the 
executioner. Hanging, beheading, quartering, and burn- 
ing, were the everyday spectacles. The enormous con- 
fiscations only added to the thirst for gold and blood by 
which Alva and his satellites were parched. History 
offers no example of parallel horrors; for, while party 
vengeance on other occasions has led to scenes of fury 
and terror, they arose, in this instance, from the vilest 
cupidity and the most cold-blooded cruelty. After three 
months of such atrocity, Alva, fatigued rather than sati- 
ated with butchery, resigned his hateful functions wholly 
into the hands of Vargas, who was chiefly aided by the 
members Delirio and Della Torre. Even at this remote} 
period we cannot repress the oF yg excited by the 
mention of those monsters, and it is impossible not to 
fee! satisfaction in fixing upon their names the brand of 
historic execration. One of these wretches, called Hes- 
selts, used, at length, to sleep during the mock-trials of 
the already doomed victims; and as often as he was 
roused by fie colleagues, he used to ery out mechanically, 
*To the gibbet! to the gibbet!’ so familiar was his 
tongue with the ds of cond ti 

“Iw addition to the horrors acted by the Council of 
Blood, Alva committed many deeds of eallateral but mi- 
nor tyranny: among others, he issued a decree forbid- 


ried with them those abundant stores of manufacturing 
knowledge which she wisely knew to be the elements of 
national wealth. 

“ These judicial murders excited in the Netherlands 
an agitation without bounds. It was no longer hatred 
or aversion that filled men’s minds, but fury and despair. 
The out-bursting of a general revolt was hourly watched 
for. The foreign powers, without exception, expressed 
their disapproval of these executions. The Emperor 
Maximilian II., and all the Catholic princes, condemned 
them. The princes of the Protestant states held no 
terms in the expression of their disgust and resentment ; 
and every thing seemed now ripe, both at home and 
‘abroad, to favour the enterprise on which the Prince of 
Orange was determined to risk his fortune and life. 
The enterprise of the Prince, however, failed, and Alva’s 
insolence continued unbounded. The following year was 
ushered in by a demand of unwonted and extravagant 
rapacity, the establishment of two taxes on property, 
personal and real, to the amount of the hundredth penny 
on each kind ; and at every transfer of sale, ten per cent. 
on personal, and five per cent. for real property. It is 
here worthy of remark, that all the horrors of which the 
people of Flanders were the victims, and, in their full 
proportion, had not the effect of exciting them to revolt ; 
but they rose up with fury against the payment of the new 
taxes. They sacrificed every thing sooner than pay these 
unjust exactions. The next important event in these 
wars was the siege of Haerlem, before which place the 
Spaniards were arrested in their progress for seven months, 
and which they at length succeeded in taking, with a loss 
of 10,000 men. Holland was now from one end to the 
other the theatre of the most shocking events. While the 
people performed deeds of the greatest heroism, the perfi- 
dy and cruelty of the Spaniards had no bounds. The pa- 
triots saw more danger in submission than resistance ; 
each town, which was in succession subdued, endured the 
last extremities of suffering before it yielded, and victory 
was frequently the consequence of despair.” 

“Atlength, Alva was recalled, and he was succeeded by 
Requeseus, a moderate and honest man, who was soon 
overwhelmed with the difficulties of his situation. The 
Spanish monarchy now came down in its pretensions, 
and the celebrated Pacification of Ghent was published on 
the 8th of November 1576. Still the country continued 
subject to Spain, new governors were appointed, and in 
less than ten years the provinces were again in a state of 
open resistance, which continued till they secured their 
independence. One of the most remarkable events dur- 
ing these troubles was the siege of Antwerp, by the Prince 
of Parma, in 1585. 

The Prince of Parma had 80,000 men at his command. 
With such means of carrying on his conquests, he sat 
down regularly before Antwerp, and commenced the ope- 
rations of one of the most celebrated among the many 
memorable sieges of those times. He completely sur- 
rounded the city with troops; placing a large portion of 
his army on the left bank of the Scheldt, the other on the 
right. In order to secure the navigation of the river, 
on which the success of the siege depended, he had to 
throw a bridge across the stream. Neither its great ra- 
pidity, nor its immense width, nor the want of wood and 
workmen, could deter him from this vast undertaking. 
He and his engineer first caused two strong forts to be 
erected at opposite sides of the river ; and adding to their 
resources by every possible means, they threw forward a 
pier on each side of, and far into, the stream. The stakes, 
driven firmly into the bed of the river, and cemented 
with masses of earth and stones, were at a proper height 
covered with planks, and defended by parapets. These 
estoccades, as they were called, reduced the river to half 
its original breadth ; and the cannon with which they 
were mounted rendered the extremly dangerous 
to hostile vessels. But to fill up this strait, a consider- 
able number of boats were fastened together by chain- 
hooks and anchors ; and being manned and armed with 
cannon, they were moored in the interval between the 
estoccades. The works of tho bridge, which was 2400 
feet in length, was constructed with such strength and 
solidity, that they braved the winds, the flood, and the ice 
of the whole winter. 

“ The people of Antwerp at first laughed to scorn the 
whole of these stupendous preparations; but when they 
found that the bridge resisted the natural elements, by 
which they doubted not it would have been destroyed, 
they began to tremble in the anticipation of famine. 
Ninety-seven pieces of cannon now defended the bridge ; 
besides which, thirty large barges at each side of the river 
guarded its extremities; and forty ships of war formed 
a fleet of protection, constantly ready to meet any attack 
of the besieged. They, seeing the Scheldt thus reall 
closed up, and all communication with Zealand im - 
ble, felt their whole safety depended on the destruction 
of the bridge. An Italian engineer named Giombelli 
was at this time in Antwerp, and by his talents had 
protracted the defence. He has the chief merit of being 
the inventor of those terrible fire-ships, which gained the 
title of ‘ infernal machines; and with some of those 
formidable instruments and the Zealand fleet, the long- 
projected attack was at ae made. 

“Early on the night of the 4th of April, the Prince 
of Parma and his army were amazed by the spectacle of 
three huge masses of flame floating down the river, ac- 
companied by numerous lesser appearances of asimilar na- 


ding, under severe penalties, any inhabitant of the coun- 


try to marry without his express permission. His fu-| Which had cost months of labour to him and his troops, | and 


rious edicts emigration were atteropted to be en- 
forced in vain. Elizabeth of England all 


ture, and bearing directly against the prodigious barrier 
and immense suis of money to the state. The whole sur- 


the ‘ace of the Scheldt presented one sheet of fire; the coup 


try all round was as visible as at noon; the flags, tne 
arms of the soldiers, and every object on the bridge, in 
the fleet, or the forts, stood out clearly to view ; and the 
pitchy darkness of the sky gave increased effect to the 
marked distinctness of all. Astonishment was soon 
succeeded by consternation, when one of the three ma- 
chines burst with a terrific noise before they reashed 
their intended mark, but time enough to offer a sample 
of their nature. The Prince of Parma, with numerous 
officers and soldiers, rushed to the bridge, to witness the 
effect of this explosion—and just then a second and still 
larger fire-ship, having burst through the flying brid 
of boats, struck against one of the estoccades, The 
Prince, unmindful of danger, used every exertion of his 
authority to clear away the monstrous machine, which 
threatened destruction to all within its reach. Happily 
for him, an ensign who was near, forgetting, in his gene 
ral’s peril, all rules of discipline and forms of ceremony 
actually forced him from the . He had not put 
his foot on the river bank when the machine blew up 
The effects were such as really baffle description. The 
bridge was burst through; the estoccade was shattered 
almost to atoms, and, with all that it supported—men 
cannon, and the huge machinery employed in the va 
rious works—dispersed in the air. The cruel Marqui: 
of Roubais, many other officers, and 800 soldiers, pe 
rished, in al] varieties of death—by flood, or flame, o 
the horrid wounds from the missiles with whieh ty 
terrible machine was overcharged. Fragments of bodies 
and limbs were flung far and wide; and many gallant 
soldiers were destroyed, without a vestige of the human 
form being left to prove that they had ever existed. 
The river, forced from its bed at either side, rushed 
into the forts, and drowned numbers of their garri- 
sons; while the ground far beyond shook as in earth. 
quake. The Prince soon recovered, and by his pre- 
sence of mind, humanity, and resolution, endea- 
voured, with incredible quickness, to repair the mis- 
chief. He speedily raised the confidence of his army 
as high as ever,” and, by his manceuvres, forced the 
city to capitulate after a siege of fourteen months. 


LIFE IN CANADA. 

“You are quite a townsman, my dear fellow; so it is 
needless for me to bore you about lakes, snows, serpents, 
&c. The inhabitants are tolerably civil. In a common 
tavern, your food and bed will ease your pocket of a dollar 
a-day ; if in an hotel, half as much more, exclusive of win 
which are so so—no / £ dollar 

gs in e fashionable young fellows follow 
po deal the manners of the Americans—drink gin sling, 
sangaree, and lemonade ; smoke cigars, and in the morning 
take bitters, cocktail, and soda water. The theatres are 
not open very often, unless some of your stars get erratic, 
and come ever the water. They have their parties and their 
scandal through all the towns, the same as athome. You 
are well off, who are not bothered with these things in Lon- 
don; it is the only place in Britain where pride and pre- 
sumption dare never show themselves, and where scandal 
can never thrive. The ladies dress very well, and seem to 
have a considerable quantity of conceit; their dresses here 
are not so plain and so elegant as with you; they have too 
great a profusion of flounces, feathers, and ruffles; few 
of them are to be met with very good-looking; the climate 
robs their complexions of all the beautiful colours, leaving 
behind the sallew, dun, and yellow ; no pure red and white 
in Canada, and dimples and smiles are rare. 1 endeavoured 
to fall in love once or twice, and flung my old heart quite 
open to the little archer ; but the frost, or something or 
other, would not allow the arrows to penetrate. I have 
met with girls from my own old Scotland that I liked to 
spend the day with very much, but they had no pretensions 
to beauty ; we could talk of witches, and quote Burns to- 

her. But this love proceeds from many causes, which 

ve but small connexion with pooe of person ; it is to be 
traced to the affinity of mind—Humph. 

* Do not let yourself be any henge deceived with the 
tale that there are no unmarried ladies here, for there ~ 
in the test abundance; and also more bachelors than 
like to live among, having boarded in a house for a few days 
where there were above thirty bachelors, between twenty 
and / of age, every day at dinner. What do you 
think of this? Canada is not a place for people to get mar- 
tied in. What is the cause, it is not easy to assign: me- 
thinks it proceeds from the bachelors being chiefly foreign- 
ers—people badgered up and down this world, who forget 
that there is such a state as matrimony. Those who are 
long without a home get careless about finding one. The 
natives, however, and settled residents, wed as becomes 
them ; and at their weddings they have what are called 
spireverees, a parading kind of show, with sleighs, if in 
winter, or a two-wheeled kind of gig, if in summer. Round 
the town they fly—What a set-out !—fiddles playing, pis- 
tols firing—altogether composing lots of fun; a true Cana- 
dian spree is worth the looking at. 
accumulates to a great depth in the streets during winter, 
rendering the walking very precarious; people wear 4 
kind of cramp on their feet, called a creeper, and the ladies 
move about with stockings drawn over their boots. ‘The 
Scotch brogue here is not only conceived vulgar but highly 


In Montreal, the snow 


long | offensive.’”"—Mactaggart’s Canada, 2 vols. 
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